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AN IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL MEETING 


As this issue of the Journal is going to 
press, Superintendent Callahan announces the 
program for the meeting of the Superintend- 
ents and Supervising Principals in Madison 
the latter part of September. As one notes 
the speakers and the topics, he is impressed 
with the fact that the times have changed 
with respect to the character and practical 
usefulness of educational conferences. Super- 
intendent Callahan’s approaching conference 
will consider vital educational problems from 
the standpoint of recent investigation in vari- 
ous fields of education. The persons who will 
lead in the discussion of the different topics 
have the scientific point of view in dealing 
with educational matters; and by ‘‘the scien- 
tific point of view’’ is meant a tendency, to 
base what is said about educational problems 
on the results of unprejudiced and impartial 
inquiry rather than on personal bias or pre- 
cilection. 


The writer remembers the very first of these 


conferences which he attended. The discus- 
sions then were mainly mere expression of in- 
dividual taste or opinion based upon special 
experience and education. One of the tower- 
ing educational speakers of those days, whose 
voice was heard above that of almost every 
cne else and whose views hardly any: fellow 
dared to oppose or even question, lest he 
hould be ripped open pedagogically by him, 
based everything he ever said about educa- 
tion on personal bias and prejudice. His edu- 
cation and experience, both of which were nar- 
row and provincial, were the only sources from 
which he drew his educational wisdom and in- 
:piration. He is mentioned merely as a con- 
spicuous and impressive example of a method of 
treating educational problems which has been 
almost completely abandoned, evidence of which 
can be found in the character of the program of 
Superintendent Callahan’s conference. 


Editorial Comment on Current Educational Problems 
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CEUTA EANUAUUOOTDNgENGAANAOUAU EAA 


In the preparation of his program, the Su- 
perintendent has drawn upon the resources, 
not only of his own department, but also of 
other departments and institutions. The pro- 
gram confirms the belief, entertained at the 
time of Mr. Callahan’s election, that he would 
utilize all the agencies of the state that could 
be made of service in promoting educational 
progress. 


GETTING PUPILS: TO SCHOOL 


The Ayers Report showed that Ohio, among 
other states, was delinquent in getting all its 
children to school and keeping them there 
during the compulsory school period. The 
Report so riled the Ohio people that they set 
to work to devise ways and means of bringing 
all the children of the state into schools and 
compelling them to spend at least eight 
months there each year during the compul- 
sory school period. A capable committee 
worked for eighteen months to develop a 
bomb-proof and air-tight compulsory eduea- 
tion law. This law is just now being put into 
effect. It is the most thorough-going single 
educational measure that has ever been 
worked out in this country so far as the writer 
knows. Every possible contingeney which 
might prevent children between the ages of 
six and sixteen years of age from being in 
the publie schools has been anticipated and 
provided for. A farmer can not keep his chil- 
dren out of school for a day to work on the 
farm without violating the law. Every coun- 
ty has a compulsory edueation officer, and 
every teacher is compelled, under heavy pen- 
alty, to learn the names of all the children of 
school age in his district, and report to the 
compulsory school officer the absence of any 
of them from school. 

The writer has heard Ohio state officers ex- 
pound this law to teachers and compulsory 
school officers, and there does not seem to be 
any way by which a child can remain out of 
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school in Ohio during the compulsory school 
age, unless he is physically or mentally in- 
‘capable of continuing in school. Ohio has set 
the pace in establishing a law that will really 
compel children to go to school. Ii is anti- 
cipated that there will be some trouble in en- 
forcing this law at the outset among people 
who do not see why children should be made 
to go to school when they can earn money on 
the farm, in the factory, or on the streets. 
But there is tremendous power behind the 
Ohio compulsory education law, and even the 
most benighted parent will soon discover that 
his children must be kept in during 
school age or a heavy hand will be laid on 
him and he will be suffer for his 
regligence or avarice. 

We ought to have as rigorous a law in Wis- 
cousin. We would be sure to encounter some 
resistance among certain elements of our pop 
ulation, but we have deferred long to 
these persons who are in reality aliens among 
us. We ought not any longer to permit peo- 
ple, foreign or native born, to keep their chil- 
dren out of school for any reason exeept ill 
health or mental incompeteney. 


school 


made to 


too 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS FLOCK TOGETHER 

There is a lot of discussion over the action 
of the Department of Superintendence ai its 
last meeting in excluding from membership 
in the Department all who are not bona-fide 
superintendents. The sentiment of eduea- 
tional people in general is hostile to this ae- 
tion. It is being generally said that the su- 
perintendents are becoming aristocratic and 
are getting the ‘“‘big head.”’ It is also said 
rather frequently that they are 
afraid of those who are condueting 
tional investigations and trying to establish 
education upon a scientific basis. Some un 
charitable persons even go so far as to 
that the superintendents show up so poorly in 
comparison with who making a 
scientific study of education that they are be- 
coming self-conscious, and they do not want 
to be humihated any more 


becoming 


educa- 


say 


those are 


The writer has been unable to with 
those who think that it is unwise for the su- 
perintendents to detach themselves from all 
other educational workers and fiock by them- 
selves. The Department of Superintendence 
was becoming so complex that its original 
function had almost disappeared. People 
were giving more attention to the side-shows 
than they were to the main performance. 
During the past few years, superintendents 
did not play very much of a réle in the delib- 


agree 


erations of the Department at its annual meet- 
ings. It is not to be wondered at that they 
reached the conclusion that they were losing 
their identity and would soon be passé. 
There is, of course, one great disadvantage 
in the separation of superintendents or any 
other educational group from all other edu- 
‘ational workers. Superintendents ought to 
be familiar with everything that is being done 
by edueational investigators, by ne cimal 
schools, by schools of education in cotleges 
and universities, by high-school prineipals 
and faculties, by the teachers of defective and 
delinquent children, and so on. Superin- 
tendents and their associates ought to be gov- 
erned in their administrative furictions by the 
investigations and decisions of all these spe- 
If superintendents detach them- 
selves from these who are studymg 
intensively particular problems which siper- 


cial groups. 


eroups 


intendents never have time to investigate, 
they will come to gricf sooner or later. Su- 
perintendents ought to preserve their own 


identity, but they ought also to be in intiinate 
touch with every group which is studying any 
pliase of the edueational proeess. The prob- 
lem is a complicated one, and the 
tendents have solved it by deciding to go 
their own way unattended. They will prob- 
ably in due course devise a plan whereby they 
can have a certain measure of insularity. and 
at the same time keep in touch with other edu- 
cational 


superin- 


groups. 


NON-COMPETENTS 


The registrar of the University of Wiscon- 
Mr. W. D. Hiestand, has been working 
over the records made by students in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for a number of years, 
and comparing these records with the stand- 
ings attained by the pupils during their high- 


Sil, 


school course. Ile has found that with rare 
exceptions pupils whose work in the high 


school has been consistently poor achieve only 
inferior success in their work in the Univer- 
sity, or fail completely. For several years 
Mr. Hiestand has been predicting the degree 
of success which freshman students would at- 
tain in the University, as indicated by the 
reeords they had made in the high sehool. 
These predictions have come true in_ practi- 
cally all Occaionally a pupil whose 
high-school record gave promise of a briliant 
university career has achieved only indiffer- 
ent success, while a pupil who gave only slight 
promise of being able to do university work 
has achieved fair success. But in at least 
ninety-five out of every hundred eases, the 


Cases. 
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high-school record of a student has quite ae- 
curately foreshadowed his university record. 


The Registrar now serutinizes the high- 
school reeord of every studeni who applies 


for admission to the University. If his work 
has been uniformly poor, he is advised uot 
to enter upon a university course until he has 
improved his preparatory record. In some 
instances parents insist upon their children 
being admitted to the University even against 
the advice of the Registrar, and as a_ rule 
these parents have their children back on 
their hands after a few months’ trial at the 
University. 

This matter should be of interest 
intendents and principals of schools who ad- 
vise pupils regarding continuation of then 
intellectual work after the high-school period. 
A pupil who has been uniformly below stand- 
ard in the high sehool should be discouraged 
from going on any further, for the chances 
are that if he does go on he will come to vzrief 
sooner or later. While there is a bare possi- 
bility that a pupil whose work has been in 
ferioy throughout the high-school period vati 
change his habits of mind after he cnters the 
University, still the likelihood is that the hab- 
its that have persisted through the high school 
will persist into the University. Mr. Hiestand 
says that in some schools it has proven an ex- 
ecllent tonie to certain pupils to be informed 
that if their work is consistently poor they 
will not be recommended for admission to the 
University, and will not be admitted if they 
are recommended. If laggards realize .this 
early enough and develop habits of applica- 
tion throughout their high-school career they 
may be able to maintain a proper standard 
of work throughout the university period 


to super- 


THE ADVANCING PROFESSION 


There are numerous ;igns indicating that 
the teaching profession is pushing forward 
more rapidly than any other profession. It is 
vaining in public esteem as no other profes- 
sion is gaining at this moment. 
financial and social rewards, teaching is rap- 
idly moving to a front position among the 
professions. There will probably always be 
in law, in surgery, in engineering, in com- 
merce, and in industry, a few positions that 
will be more highly rewarded financially than 
the best-paid positions in teaching. There 
will probably always be greater honors shown 
to presidents of the United States, cabinet offi- 
cers, justices of the Supreme Court, and sena- 
tors than will ever be shown to teachers. But 
take the members of any profession as a whole, 
and teaching is in all the respects mentioned 


In respect to 


on a par with any of them now, and it is go- 
ing forward while they are remaining  sta- 
tionary, unless the profession of 
surgery may be increasing in public esteem. 
Ten vears one would hesitate to 
to a young man or young woman of parts that 
he or she should adopt teaching as a_ profes- 


possibly 


avo suggest 


sion, but the writer is constantly saying to 


capable young men and women now that they 
can make no mistake if they prepare them- 
selves adequately for educational work. 

It is not intended to imply that there are 
no hardships to be endured in the teaching 
profession; there are Teachers in 
many places have too many children in their 
classes; often the physical conditions under 
which they work are not conducive to 
fort and conservation of nervous energy; they 
cannot find agreeable homes in ali commun- 
ities. But there is improvement—-rapid in 
slower in others--in respect to 


some. 


com- 


soine places, 
all these 


ing. 


matters. The prospect is encourag- 
We have gone five times as fast and as 
far during the past few years in improving 
conditions under which teaehers must work as 
we thought we could eo; and we are still go- 
ine strong. 


MODERN RURAL SCHOOLS 


The writer of these Comments spent some 
time in Colorado this summer, observing re- 
cent educational developments there. It is 
observe the 
progress made in rural sections of that state 
in developing ‘community ”’ 
schools offering all the advantages of well- 


impressive and encouraging to 


consolidated 


organized and well-conducted city graded 
schools. These schools are found seattered 


throughout the mountains, the valleys, and 
the plains of the state. The physical bar- 
riers to consolidation in all parts of Colorado 
are greater than they are in most of the coun- 
ties of Wisconsin. The population is sparser 
than it is in most sections of our state. The 
weather in winter is more rigorous and the 
snow is deeper in the mountains and valleys 
than is the ease with us. And yet, consoli- 
dation is going forward in every part of Col- 
ovado with rapidity and enthusiasm. Some of 
the consolidated school buildings are as_at- 
tractive and as well-equipped as the better 
elass of school buildings in the eities of our 
state. In a number of the counties, attractive 
homes adjoining the consolidated school build- 
ings have been provided for the teachers. The 
pupils are brought to the schools and_re- 
turned to their homes in auto busses that are 
warmed in winter so that the trip to and 
from school is comfortable. These busses are 
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operated by the teachers, at least in a number 
of the consolidated districts, and they ap- 
parently enjoy this phase of their work as 
fully as they do their teaching. 

The consolidated school buildings are avail- 
able for every legitimate community activity. 
In a number of cases they are used for relig- 
ious services on Sunday. Most of the relig- 
ious denominations join together and have 
union religious services. In these districts, 
community activities are all consolidated, so 
to speak,—' ‘socialized’? would be better. The 
people join together instead of competing 
with each other in small groups. 

Anyone who has had an opportunity to talk 
with the people in counties in which there are 
consolidated schools which serve as the cen- 
ter of all the educational, social, and religious 
activities of the communities, and with which 
are connected home-like teacherages, will ap- 
preciate that the solution of the problem of 
improving education in rural sections lies 
principally in consolidating one-room schools 
into central graded schools. There is little 
chanee that rural education can be greatly 
improved unless people will codperate, so that 
they ean secure educational advantages equiv- 
alent to those of the city, in some such way 
as they are doing in the rural districts of 
Colorado. Q 

Various states are sending commissions to 
Colorado to observe at first hand whether the 
plan of consolidation is feasible and desirable. 
Could we not send a few eommittees from 
hide-bound sections of Wisconsin out there to 
make an inspection of the actual working of 
the consolidation program? If we could do 
this, it is safe to that the committees 
would come back with enthusiasm for 
the plan. 


say 


filled 


TRENDS OF SCHOOL COSTS 


The Russell Sage Foundation has recently 
published a booklet dealing with the costs of 
education during the past forty years. It is 


most illuminating; it is also impressive. — It 
shows that the costs of education have been 
constantly increasing. In the cities the ex- 


penses of education have trebled during the 
last forty years, while the assessed value of 
property has only doubled. In order to meet 
the mounting costs of edueation, tax rates 
have had to be raised, debts have been in- 
creased, and a larger percentage of all reve- 
nues has been spent for educational purposes. 
About four-fifths of the money needed to de- 
fray the expenses of the schools has been de- 
rived from local taxation; and the demand 


for larger revenues is greater today than it 
ever has been. 

It is apparent that some new method of 
raising funds for education will have to be 
devised. The needs cannot be met adequately 
by the present method of appropriation out 
of general city revenues. The costs of edu- 
cation have already gone beyond the costs of 
any other municipal function, and we will 
have to separate education from all other com- 
munity activities and squarely face the prob- 
lem of providing revenues to meet our con- 
stantly enlarging program. Every aspect of 
educational work is becoming increasingly 
costly. Teachers who are restive under pres- 
ent conditions should keep in mind the fact 
that education is the most costly business in 
which any community engages, and we are 
not to be discouraged if those who pay the 
taxes want to be shown that increased bur- 
dens of taxation will yield very definite bene- 
fits. 


AMERICANIZATION IN THE SCHOOLS 


For many years the American School Cit- 
izenship League has been working with a 
view to improving training for citizenship in 
the public schools. Courses of study in citi- 
zenship have been prepared from time to time 
and have been adopted in many of the pub- 
lie schools. We have just been examining a 
citizenship course in United States history, 
prepared by the League, and it seems io us 
to be very effective. It emphasizes the con- 
crete and personal phases of American history. 
It begins with typical explorers and cvlon- 
izers, and progresses on through the grades 
until in the eighth grade the great move- 
ments in American history are emphasized. 
The personalities of such leaders as Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Hamilton, and Webster are given 
a prominent place, and they are presented in 
such a way as to make a lively appeal to pu- 
pils. This course of study will be informing, 
and at the same time it should awaken in 
pupils a warm appreciation of the meaning of 
American citizenship. It should develop in 
every pupil a pride in what America has 
achieved and what her ideals are, and it also 
should arouse a love for and loyalty to the 
country. The course does not aim to develop 
loyalty to American institutions in opposition 
or in hostility to the institutions of other peo- 
ples. On the contrary, it shows that we have 
received from all progressive peoples contri- 
butions which have enriched our national life. 
This view should make pupils sympathetic 
and friendly toward, instead of suspicious 
and jealous of, the people of other nations. 
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The Teaching Function 


By W. B. DAVISON, River Falls, Wisconsin 


In a day such as ours, when ‘‘social,”’ 
‘‘socialization,’’ ‘‘unions,’’ ‘‘standardiza- 
tion,’’  ‘‘eodification,’’ ‘* Americanization,’’ 
‘Class  consciousness,’’ ‘‘community  wel- 
fare,’’ ‘‘group needs,’’ ‘‘community civies,’’ 
‘institutional betterment,’’ ‘‘racial solidar- 
itv,’’ are on every lip, we are apt to lose sight 
of the individual and the importance of indi- 
vidual development. We often forget that 
socialization should be but the means of se- 
curing better, freer and more exhuberant in- 
dividuals, each of whom shall possess and de- 
velop his own distinct individuality. 

The Central Figure in Education 


Kor after all, the child is the central figure 
of every educational problem. He is at the 


7 


neart of every program of progress. The 
child is. He is more than somewhat. He is 


a body. He is a soul. For him the world 
waits. For him we build and serve. For him 
we erect schools. For him we search and 
save and teach. It is for him that teachers 
are trained and courses framed, and trails out- 
lined and lighted up. If we are teachers, it 
is not enough that we know the truth which 
the child needs to know, it is necessary that 
we know how to reveal and when to reveal 
it to him, 

The child is born into a world of forces, a 
world of physical structures, i. e., things to 
which the interaction of physical forces gives 
rise, and a world of social structures to which 
human desires give rise. Himself a product 
of activity, he is born into a world of more 
manifold activity; in the currents of which he 
cither sinks or swims. The question is, what 
can we do to him, for him, with him. that will 
enable him to live abundantly, to serve 
largely, and to develop his powers and _per- 
sonality? What greater thing can we do for 
the individual than to give him a rational 
basis for his choices? 


Scientific Aim of Education 


To teach him the truth,that must be our 
great aim; the truth about forces, the truth 
about things, the truth about human relation- 
ships. We must teach him so much and so 
well that he will come to recognize these and 
the symbols for them whenever he makes sense 
contact with them; secondly, that he may 
come to know how to behave toward them 
with safety to himself and to others; and 
thirdly, so that he may learn to use them effi- 
ciently for the maximum satisfaction of his 


naiural desires, consistent with his own wel- 
fare and the welfare of his associates. Into 
our adult hands the past. has given much that 
is true. But along with golden kernels of 
truth the past has sifted out to us many ker- 
nels of error. Our conclusions are often 
honey-combed with error and grounded upon 
ignorance. Yet there is so much of truth, 
that today great masses of it lie in the hands 
of the few, untouched, undisseminated and 
unknown to millions of people whose right to 
truth is unquestioned, and whose happiness 
depends upon their knowing it. As L. H. 
Bailey well says, ‘‘Most persons in all the 
daily relations of life see only one side of a 
situation, which means that they do not see at 
all but follow a chosen and blind course, con- 
sciously or subconsciously. They always ex- 
plain but they do not understand.” 


Democracy and Dissemination 


In a democracy, especially, the first task of 
the schools—elementary schools, high schools, 
colleges, universities—must be dissemination 


and training. Research and discovery are 
important. The world waits for them, but 


dissemination of this vast mass which has al- 
ready been discovered and proven is vastly 
more important just now. Of equal impor- 
tance to the latter is the task of training of 
disseminators. Indeed the informing and 
training of teachers is pre-requisite to what 
wide dissemination of truth upon which the 
success of democracy depends. For these 
reasons the world wants teachers who know 
and teachers who can do. 


The Real Teacher 


The real teacher does not teach subjects— 
she teaches children. She myst not only know 
how to teach children, but, first of all, what 
to teach. In other words, she must be in- 
formed. In still other words, the trained 
teacher must know forces, structures and re- 
lationships. She must know children; she 
must know their physical traits, their psychol- 


ogy. She must know society, its origins, 
forms and funetions. She must believe in 


the efficacy of nurture. She must have the 
scientific attitude and give that point of view 
to her children. By this I mean that she must 
he a searcher for truth; she must seek infor- 
mation with open mind and refuse to let re- 
ligious bias, political bias, sex bias, or any 
other bias blind or warp her. She must be 
non-partisan; she must be free from the 
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damning littleness of gossip; she must submit 
every question to the tests of merit and ac- 
cept uo authority but proven authority; she 
must teach what she comprehends to the child 
as rapidly as he can comprehend it; she must 
know enough to keep out of the child’s way 
and to permit him to enjoy the great privilege 
of discovering, testing, analyzing and think- 
ing his way to his own conclusions. She 
must be loyal to truth and to her belief in the 
right of every child to find himself and be 
something more than a cipher. She will turn 
over every impediment to progress, even 
though the devil falls off, whether such im- 
pediment is an ignorant, partisan school board 
or a text-book that lies. She will know that 
science never quarrels with anybody or any- 
thing; it simply tinds and reveals. She will 
know that any social progress without scicnce 
is accidental or coincidental. Through her the 
children will be imbued with the scientific spirit 
which knows no fear of truth, no fear of dogma, 
no fear of nature. Through her the child will 
come to know life and comprehend the manifold 
things and relationships in it. If she is full 
of error and ignorant, the child who comes to 
her will be maimed for life, or loaded down 
with false, unnatural ideas and clumsy tools. 


Demands and Rewards 

In the language of lifetimes it was only yes- 
terday that communities in the middle west 
were satisfied with anyone who could ‘‘keep 
school.”’ To ‘keep school’’ one needed but 
little more than a smattering of learning and 
ability to keep the big boys in order. The 
passing of a generation or two has brought 
some momentous changes. This is a day of 
better buildings, better equipment, and best 
of all, better teachers. Communities need 
icachers who not only can ‘‘keep school’’, but 
teachers who can teach—that is, teachers who 
know what to teach and how to teach, and who 
can actually perform the service. This is a 
day of trained teachers. It is a day of teach- 
ers who understand. It is true that the war 
depleted the ranks of trained teachers, so that 
today there are many people, especially in the 
rural and village schools, who are not pre- 
pared to teach. But this situation is tempor- 
ary. The teachers who are filling these posi- 
lions will be pushed out of the ranks by new 
recruits from  teacher-training institutions. 
The demand for trained teachers has not 
fallen off. It is not going to fall off. Make 
no mistakes about that. Poor teachers are 
employed in this time of great flux not be- 
cause communities generally want that kind, 
but first, because there are not nearly enough 
»f€ the other kind available, and secondly, be- 
cause the majority of people in some commun- 


ities do not yet know a good teacher from a 
poor one. The trained teacher—the teacher 
who knows and can do—is more In demand to- 
day than ever before and she will be more in 
demand tomorrow than she is today. And 
thanks to any number of things, not the least 
of which are the leadership of our State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the valu- 
able service of the Publicity Committee of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, the trained 
teacher today draws a respectable salary. 
Ilow long such teachers will receive salaries 
commensurate with their needs and services, 
depends upon how much the people who own 
the state and run it believe in education. 

Ilow often it appears that our interest in 
educational institutions is about on a par with 
the interest of the average lay member of a 
chureh in its Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society! To permit any economic group— 
owners of railroads, or factory owners, or 
labor unions, or farmers, to determine what 
shall be taught and who shall teach, or what 
shall be done for education generally, gives as 
woeful results as party dictation in such mat- 
ters gives. Until we have broad-minded, far- 
visioned farmers, for instance, to leave the 
welfare of the teacher-training schools and 
other schools in their hands will give us about 
the same grade of institutions as our rural 
schools and county insane asylums and poor 
farms are, and have been. If these institu- 
tions I have named are safe criteria of the 
wisdom and publie spirit of the average run 
of Wisconsin’s citizens, then our attitude to- 
ward the preparation, and employment and 
reward of teachers for our childern in truth 
‘“smells to heaven.”’ 

To prepare real teachers of children—that 
is the one great funetion of the Normal 
Schools. It is the funetion for which they 
were created. In the performance of that 
great function these schools must not be ham- 
pered. How short sighted it would be for the 
Normal Schools to forget their function and 
to follow after false gods! How short vis- 
ioned and penny-wise it would be for those 
who control the purse-strings of the state nig- 
gardly to deny these schools funds sufficient 
to prepare ample numbers of real teachers for 
elementary schools and high schools! How 
short-sighted it would be for any person to 
plan to teach without making adequate scien- 
tifie preparation for it! 

New York City aims to keep school costs in 1922 
within $100,000,000. 


Miss Wellers—‘‘What are the three words most 
frequently used by high school students?” 

Florence O’Connor—‘“I don’t know.” 

Miss W.—‘Correct.’’—Exchange. 
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The Good Old Days in Oconto County 


HENRY JOHNSON, State Treasurer 


What I shall write here of pioneer days in the 
Town of Howe, Oconto County, may appeal to 
some people as a hardship, but to me it was a 
pleasure to be able to make a home out .of what 
was at that time a wilderness, and it may be an 
inspiration to the vounger generation to start out 
and do something for themselves instead of hav- 
ing everthing done for them. 

On the morning of June 16, 1879, in company 
with Fred Steinke, I started on foot from Shawano 
for the Town of Howe for the purpose of looking 
over some land. The distance was 28 miles and 
we arrived at Herman Yakel’s place at noon. At 
that time there was located in the Town of Howe 
ten families. In company with said Herman 
Yakel we looked over Section 15 and concluded 
to buy land in that section. 

We started back on our trip in the afternoon 
with the expectation of stopping at Mrs. Kruse’s 
house, four miles west of Yakel’s We found Mrs. 
Kruse at home and her only companion was a big 
dog. I happened to have my dog with me and 
on entering the shanty, my dog followed me and 
immediately there was a dog fight. We had a great 
deal of trouble in parting the dogs, and_ finally 
Mrs. Kruse ordered us out of the house. The 
only place at which we could possibly stop was 
Shawano, a distance of 24 miles, so we proceeded 
on our way and arrived in Shawano the next morn- 
ing at four o’clock. This was my first trip to the 
Town of Howe. ; 

During the summer of *79 I cleared off a plot 
of ground and what few neighbors there were 
there helped me erect a log house 16 by 24. The 
next spring my wife and [| moved to the Town 
of Howe to take up what is supposed by many to 
be a hardship, clearing up the land, but the 
pleasure in doing it is such that it inspires a man 
from day to day, and the friendly associations that 
were formed amongst the settlers cannot be du- 
plicated by any social center established nowadays. 

We were a busy lot, living strictly up to the 
eight-hour law—eight in the forenoon and eight 
in the afternoon—and sometimes a little over- 
time. When a new settler came in we were al 
ways ready to help him build a house and when 
he had some chopping done we helped him te 
“log up” so that be might be able to get in a 
patch of potatoes, 

The early settlers had this advantage. There 
were plenty of fish in the brooks and in’ the 
lakes, plenty of deer—and no game wardens. In 
fact. the early settlers lived a good dea] like the 
Indians... We nsed what was there. In the sum- 
iner time we used to make salt licks and someone 
would go out and kill a deer and, divide it: up 


4 


amongst the settlers; or two or three would go to 
the Indian lakes and spear a lot of fish and the 
next day everybody would have fish. 

We cleared up our land in the summer time 
and in the winter we had plenty of chance to work 
in the woods and earn enough money to tide us 
over to next summer’s work. We did not have 
the privilege of banking facilities that there is 
today, nor did we undertake to run in debt as 
people do nowadays. 

After the harvest we used to make a trip to 
Shawano with our grist and lay in our supplies 
for the winter, and such loads as we used to come 
home with! Today that would be considered 
boarding, but at that time we considered it thrift. 

The first mail route to the Town of Howe was 
established by Mr. Weinholt, who once a month 
would go to Oconto, a distance of 35 miles, and 
brink back our mail. Later we hired him to make 
the trip twice a month. Nowadays we must have 
the mail at least twice a day or we are not satis- 
fied. 

The early settlers had to blaze the way for 
roads—surveving and cutting them out, digging 
the stumps, putting in corduroy and bridges. The 
early settlers are entitled to some credit for the 
road system. A man on the road was paid $1.50 
per day and $2.00 for team. 

The question may be asked, “Well, did you have 
any fun at all?” Surely, we had. We had our 
picnics and baseball games. There was a settle- 
ment ten miles from Howe which was known as 
Hickory and when the road was open between the 
two towns, there was as much rivalry in the base- 
hall games as you would find anywhere. There 
was Billy Mills, star pitcher, and Fred Butler, 
first baseman. The Town of Howe always had 
good material for baseball cinbs and we had some 
great games. It was nothing new to run the 
scores 30 and 35, and the more the scores the 
better the game. On such occasions there was 
always what nowadays would be considered a ban- 
quet, and it was a seven course, all right, too. 
What dinners our good wives used to put up! We 
had our dances, and if there was a wedding or a 
baptism everybody was there. We all knew each 
other, and it wasn’t like it is today where we 
don’t know even our own neighbor. 

I have seen the Town of Howe improve in the 
way of building. First there was a little log 
harn and later splendid frame barns and under 
ground barns with all the modern improvements. 
and in place of the little log house, we now find 
splendid residences which would be a credit to 
any city. But as the country improves, sociability 
disappears, and J, doubt very. much if the -people 
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now living in the Town of Howe are enjoying 
life socially as well as the early settlers did. 

The little schoolhouse used to be a rendezvous 
not only for school purposes, but for church and 
our political meetings. Backwoodsmen seemed 
to have their ideas about politics as well as the city 
men, and in looking over the past years in Oconto 
County I remember how the farmers used to put 
it over the city fellows at our county conventions. 
Nowadays we would call that corruption. So we 
had our fun in that line. 

Our business men could hardly be called prof- 
iteers, as | know they did business for years and 
years and seemed to be satisfied with what is con- 
sidered legitimate profit. 

I have said but little about our wives, who are 
entitled to as much credit in pioneer life as the 
men. They had their cares, sorrows and troubles. 
In sickness we had no doctors, but there was always 
the good Samaritan on hand to help out as the 
occasion required, There certainly were some 
splendid women in the Town of Howe. They 
seemed to have been sent there just for the pur- 
pose of looking after humanity. 

So I say that if those people who look upon the 
hardships that we had to contend with in order to 
build up a home in northern Wisconsin will under- 
take it, they will find that there is a great deal of 
pleasure in making a home. I have gone through 
it and have seen all sides of life. I suppose there 
are people today who envy me the position that I 
hold, but let me say there is no brighter spot to 
me than the home that I made in the Town of 
Howe and I expect to return to it some day to 
mingle again with the old settlers. 





A NEW SCHOOL YEAR. 


The doors of our school houses are again open; 
a new school year has begun. May it be the best 
school year in the experience of our county! 

What is a school? Is it just a building with 
walls, ceiling, floors, doors and windows? Is it 
merely a group of boys and girls in charge of a 
teacher? Does school life consist in nothing more 
than attending daily sessions and in studying les- 
sons from textbooks? Surely this can not be all, 
for these things are but outward signs which may 
or may not indicate a school. 

The true school is the soul of acommunity. The 
real school is in the heart of every man, woman 
and child in the district. As each generation 
hopes and wishes that those who follow will be 
better able physically, mentally and morally to live 
life as it presents itself, so must the present gen- 
eration give actual proof of its desire by the stand- 
ard of education it sets up for its children. The 
character of the school maintained by a commun- 
ity is the sign of its willingness to sacrifice a lit- 
tle of its present bounty for the welfare of those 
who are soon to take the reins in hand and go 
forward when the race of the present generation 
is run. 

Measure your school by these standards. Is it 
a place where the children are happy? Is-it san- 


itary and inviting? Do the children look forward 
to each new day with pleasant anticipation? Is 
school life an experience of interesting activity? 
Can you see from day to day an unfolding of each 
pupil’s spiritual nature, and an ever increasing 
desire to master the great, fundamental facts and 
processes of life which are the warp and woof of 
modern civilization? 

School days are the days when children form 
many of the habits which become their life mas- 
ters. Would you have your child regular in at- 
tending to whatever his life work may be—ihen 
see to it that he is regular in his attendance at 
school. Would you have him prompt and punc- 
tual in life affairs—then see to it that he is never 
tardy at school. Would you have him faithful 
and honest in all things—then see to it that he 
is faithful and honest in the routine of school life. 
Would you have him self-reliant as he confronts 
problems of manhood—then see to it that he mas- 
ters the lessons of his school life. 


Are you planning on becoming personally 
acquainted with your children’s teacher? Are you 
going to visit your children’s school this year and 
show them and their teacher that you are inter- 
ested in the welfare of the school? Are you go- 
ing to make clear at all times that you propose 
to assist and co-operate with the teacher in all 
her endeavors for the welfare of the children? 
Are you going to measure the efficiency of your 
school by how little expense it imposes, or shall 
you determine its merits by the character and 
quality of the work being done in it? Are you 
ging to be on the watch for ways in which the 
school may be conducted more inexpensively, or 
are you going to ask the teacher whether there 
is anything needed which will help to make the 
school better? 


The office of County Superintendent of Schools 
is at the command of every citizen in the county. 
Its constant thought is the welfare of the children 
of this county. This office invites the closest 
confidence of all the people, and in return it 
promises earnest co-operation in all ways which 
will serve and assist the people of the county. 

(John Burns, Green County Bulletin.) 


“A Silk Purse From a Sow’s Lar.’”’ A deriva- 
tion given of the above phrase is that in olden 
times French peasants stored their saving in a 
“sousir” or leathern purse. The saying came 
about ‘‘that you cannot make a silk purse from 
a sousir.”” In time the word became Anglicized 
into ‘“‘sow’s ear.” 


As We Have Heard Told 


Teacher—‘‘And what was Nelson’s farewell ad- 
dress?” 
Bright Boy—‘‘Heaven, ma’am.” 


Certificates Must Be Recorded 


Chapter 82, Laws of 1921, requires: 

Each teacher contracting to teach in a district 
not under the jurisdiction of the city or county 
superintendent by whom her certificate was is- 
sued or who holds a state certificate to file a cer- 
tified statement with the county superintendent 
showing the grade of certificate, date of expira- 
tion, and by whom issued. The district clerk is 
forbidden to issue an order in payment of salary 
of a teacher and the treasurer is forbidden to pay 
the salary of any teacher who has failed to com- 
ply witb the law. 
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Decorative Landscapes 


By the Art Department, Platteville State Normal Sch0ol 
Mary ALICE Cox, Director 


October is the month that lends itself most 
easily to the teaching of landscape composition 
in the drawing classes. While landscape work 
may be made interesting at any season of the 
year, the brillianey of the autumn foliage, the 
blueness of the skies, and the wonderful en- 
veloping haze attract the attention of all and 
make the approach to the subject a simple mat- 
ter. The beauty of nature appeals to the child, 
and enthusiasm is aroused easily and main- 
tained when a pupil is brought into contact 
with a teacher who sees and feels the beauty 
herself. 


Decorative Landscape 


Landseape study may be divided into two 
classes, the realistic and the decorative. It is 
the decorative type of landscape work that this 
article will make use of in teaching composi- 
tion to the drawing classes in the grades of the 
public schools. This type is chosen because it 
is adaptable to the ability of children in all 
grades, and also because it leads to a finer feel- 
ing for the underlying principles in all art 
compositions and to an appreciation of a well 
executed realistic picture. 


1. The Meaning of Decorative Treatment 


The decorative treatment of any subject 
means a simplification of shapes, colors, values, 
and all other details. All complicated irregu- 
larities are omitted, simple lines are emphasized, 
and colors and values are used flat. Accord- 
ing to this treatment, we may reduce the great 
number of shapes to simple forms, and also the 
thousand lights and shades in a landscape to 
two or more values. 


2. The Meaning of Notan 
Working in light and dark is called Notan, 
a Japanese word which means the arrange- 
ment of light and dark masses. This is often 
called ‘‘spotting’’ among the artists. Some 


Orientals who disregard shadows take great 
pains in translating their ideas into Notan. 


Arthur W. Daw says, ‘‘To attain an ap- 
preciation of Notan, and the power to create 
it, the following fundamental fact must be 
understood, namely, that a placing together 
of masses of dark and light, synthetically re- 
lated, conveys to the eye an impression of 
beauty entirely independent of meaning. For 
example, squares of dark porphyry against 
squares of light marble, checks in _ printed 
cloth, and blotty ink sketches by the Venetian, 
the Dutch, and the Japanese.”’ 


If in nature you see a grove of dark trees 
against a light hillside, the beautiful tracery 
of a vine on a stone or brick wall, the lovely 
pattern made by masses of pine trees against 
the moonlit sky, tall buildings and towers 
silhouetted against a sunset, you at once see 
the beauty of it and say it is picturesque. If 
you wish to reproduce this you must work 
for the effect, and a very carefully made, 
mathematically correct drawing will not help 
you to get the desired result. It is all de- 
pendent upon the fineness of the arrangement 
of the spots of dark against the light. The 
light background must be kept as interesting 
in form and spacing as the masses of dark 
are. 

Designers are very dependent upon this abil- 
ity to see light and dark masses in pleasing 
relationships to one another. If we treat 
landscape drawing as a problem in design we 
are likely to get good decorative arrangements 
in spots. This is the quickest way to learn 
an appreciation of the artistic values of ob- 
jects in a picture. 

We hear a great deal about ‘‘light and 
shade’’: but the study of that, has for its aim 
the accurate rendering of certain facts, and 
has nothing to do with the creation of some- 
thing beautiful by means of masses of light 


and dark. 
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The very simplest form of Notan in land- 
scape is to take a piece of light paper and put 
upon it land and tree masses of dark. This 
is called two-toned landscape work. It would 
not look at all well if we made a landscape 
of sky and ground only; for then the upper 
part of the paper would be light and the en- 
tire lower part black. It would be out of bal- 
ance. A _ better arrangement would be _ to 
have water, a road, or something similar in 
the lower part which could be left light. In 
the same way tree forms should be arranged 
to make an interesting pattern against the 
sky which is light. This will give an oppor- 
tunity to seatter the darks, and the lights as 
well, and thus add to the interest and the 
beauty. 

A three-toned sketch or composition may be 
white, black, and an intermediate tone of 
vray. Three tones of gray may be used with- 
out including either black or white. Follow- 
ing a three-toned landscape, one in_ which 
many tones are used, may be tried. Watch 
carefully the balanee of light and dark. All 
these tones must be kept ‘‘flat’’. 

A ‘‘flat’’ tone is one which has no variation 
in light and dark. A house paint is a good 
example of a ‘‘flat’’ tone. There may be a 
difference between the tones in two given 
areas |. > + close together, but all parts of a 
tone filling any one definite space must be the 
same in order for it to be ealled a ‘‘flat’’ tone. 
Most paper is a ‘‘flat’’ tone. If tones of gray 
or of color are put upon this paper in water- 
color, it is better to mix the color in the pal- 
ette before applying, rather than to work 
from the cake of paint. This insures more 


even tones. ‘‘Flat’’? tones may be made of 
any value of gray or of any color. Very 


beautifully ‘‘flat-toned’’ scenes may be made 
by using colored paints in harmonious ar- 
ran vement. 


The Study of Decorative Design 


Now the question is, how to apply this to 
advantage in the different grades. The fol- 
lowing plan is suggested. The discriminating 
teacher will use her judgment in adjusting 
these plans to fit the needs and ability of her 
particular grade since some schools are 
farther advanced than others in art training 
and in execution. 


A. In Grade One 


In Grade One, the beginnings of landscape 
study may be made in the tearing and cut- 
ting of simple tree forms. Use rather large 
paper, for the tiny fingers are clumsy. If you 


can get thin paper especially chosen for such 
work, all the better. The tearing and cutting 
of leaf forms is a side issue of the same prob- 
lem. 

Plate A gives three simple tree forms for 
the use of the teacher in presenting this to 
her class. They are the hard maple, the Lom- 
bardy poplar and the fir. The outlines may 
be simplified still further if thought best. 

After the type form of the tree has been 
learned it may be drawn in mass with crayon 
and a sky line added. This makes a simple 
scene which may be varied by taking differ- 
ent sizes and shapes of paper to work upon. 
A flat ground tone may be used also. These 
need not be in green erayon always, but black, 
brown, and blue makes pleasant changes. 
Probably it is best to use only one color on a 
picture in this grade: 


ray 
Me 
* % 


B. In Grades Two and Three 


Grade Two and Grade Three may have 
similar work, using increasingly difficult tree 
forms. Distant trees may be added. These 
are lighter in value but still ‘‘flat’’ in tone. 
The apple, the pine, the elm, and the ash on 
Plate A are typical forms but more difficult 
than the first three. Trees in groups are now 
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introduced and balancing trees on each side 
of the picture makes a more complicated prob- 
lem. 


C. In Grade Four 


In Grade Four shapes may be outlined in 
decorative style. More colors are used, also 
three and more than three values are intro- 
duced. Water colors are used to get the “‘flat’’ 
tones. In the first four grades particularly, 
make use of paper cutting to produce poster 
style landscapes. The following suggestive 
landscapes may be worked out simply or ela- 
borately according to ability of pupils. 

a. Blue paper 6” x 9” for sky. Paste on this 
white paper for snow, cutting slightly sloping 
hillside. Add one large green fir tree balanced 
by two tiny fir trees. 

b. Light brown sky, dark brown ground, 
dark brown tall tree trunks behind which is <¢ 
light manilla-colored moon. 

e. Gray sky, white snow, black trees, black 
distant house with snow covered roof behind a 
hill, black distance trees, section of black fence. 

d. Light green sky and ground, dark green 
trees and skyline, cream colored moon. 

e. Sky, hilly ground, distant trees on sky 
line, corn shocks, and pumpkins. Choose your 
own colors. 

These might be continued indefinitely, but a 
few will suffice to start the work well, then do 
original work yourself and let the pupils be 
original in what they do. 


D. In Grades Five and Six 


Grade Five may copy a scene in paper cut- 
ting; then cut an original scene. Make flat- 
toned scenes in both values and colors. Use 
heavy lines to outline shapes poster style. 

Grade Six may step to the window and sketch 
with pencil the shape of some nearby tree. 
Then at their seats the pupils may fill in this 
outline with black. Use this as the basis of a 
landseape. The Sixth Grade begin to do really 
good original three-toned work in both values 
and colors. By this time the pupils demon- 
strate that they are developing a good feeling 
for balanee. This grade as well as the other 
higher grades may make careful copies of the 
trees on Plate B. The oak, the poplar, the lo- 
cust and the fir are more difficult than the trees 
for the lower grades. 


E. In Grades Seven and Fight 


Grade Seven and Grade Eight will derive 
profit from the examination of magazine pic- 
tures of trees and landscapes. Let them try 
the translation of a masterpiece into two tones, 


choosing the lighter tones to be left white. 
Figure 3 is such a translation made from one 
of Carots’ landscapes. 

Figures 1 and 2 are students’ translations 
of a print into two tones. All shapes lighter 
in value than middle gray are left white, while 
those darker than middle gray are painted 
black. Figure 2 is taken from a photograph 
of a water color done by John Wesley Little. 
It is not accurate as to detail, but shows clearly 
the arrangement of masses of light and dark. 
Even the large masses of dark are broken by 
light spots. 

Figures 4, 5 and 6 are original compositions 
done by students. Think of the land masses 
in a tone of middle gray and you have a three- 
toned sketch which Figures 5 and 6 were 
originally. If sky and water were gray and 
land white, the effeet would be a winter scene. 

If more than two tones of either values or 
colors are used, outline masses with pencil and 
fill in with desired wash, covering the pencil 
line with a dark line of paint, poster style. 

When color is used, teach the necessity of 
having an underlying color to make a dominant 
harmony to bind all the colors together in un- 
ity. Use very brilliant colors in the smaller 
spots only, and grayed tones to fill the larger 
spaces. 

In the upper grades many tones of color may 
be used, but care should be taken to maintain 
the same balance of lights and darks that you 
would in your Notan work. 

Since lower grade children lean toward the 
pictorial effeets, we find it is best, therefore, to 
make our decorative studies those that teach 
form.rather than arrangement. The most sue- 
cessful work will be built upon this foundation, 
and show most satisfactorily from the sixth 
grade up. It is here they begin to take an in- 
terest in the decorative idea and have an appre- 
ciation for design. Arrangement of values and 
balances of lights and darks becomes an absorb- 
ing game. 


Much of the pleasure of these lessons comes 
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Plate B 


from the fact that this is constructive work. 
The pupils are not merely copying another’s 
work; but on the contrary, they are making 
something which is like nothing that anyone 
else has done, yet which has in it the elements 
of beauty, and is therefore beautiful. 


Crazy Times 
N. Y. SUN. 

“Strike, and the world strikes with you; work, 
and you work alone. Our souls are ablaze with 
a Bolshevik craze, the wildest that ever was known. 

Groan and there’ll be a chorus; smile and you 
make no hit; for we’ve grown long hair, and we 
preach despair, and throw you a daily fit. 

Spend and the gang will cheer you; save, and 
yeu have no friends; for we throw our bucks to the 
birds and ducks, and borrow from all who’ll lend. 

Knock and you’ll be a winner; boost, and you'll 
be a frost; for the old sane ways of the pre-war 
days are now from the program lost. 

Strike, and the world strikes with you; work, 
and you work alone; for we’d rather yell and raise 
blue hell, than strive for an honest bone. 

Rant, and you are a leader; toil, and you are a 
nut; ’twas a bitter day when we pulled away from 
the old-time workday rut. 

Wait, and there’ll be a blow-up; watch, and 
you’ll see a slump; and the fads and crimes of 
these crazy times will go to the nation’s dump.” 

—Bloomington Cog. 


PROJECTS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE 


By AILSIE M. HEINEMAN, Frank Junior High School, 
Kenosha 


In a ninth grade course of General Science, 
such a variety of subject matter is presented 
that it may well be considered as a bird’s eye 
view. By the time the youth has completed 
such a course, he has, or should have, an idea 
of what branch of the subjects he wants to en- 
counter more in detail. Meanwhile, he cannot 
pause long on any one phase of the subject, 
and, therefore, runs the risk of forgetting some 
fundamental coneepts. Projects are a splendid 
means of clinching and clarifying these con- 
cepts. Sinee this is the period in life when the 
boy or girl can undertake constructive activities 
that require considerable time for completion, 
and since too the time has not yet arrived when 
these pupils decide it is ‘‘beneath’’ them to do 
such handiwork, projects are indeed of real 
service at this particular stage of development. 


Projects That Are Easily Mad 


Our own group of ninth grade pupils has to 
its credit a number of finished projects, includ- 
ing a fireless cooker, ice cream freezer, pinhole 
cameras, a real picture taking camera, a mag- 
nifying lens, posteard reflectors, reflectoscopes, 
string telephone, triangle, cigar box violin and 
a simple electric toaster. Work on heat, light, 
sound and electricity call out these projects 
quite naturally, and while the latter are not 
compulsory, they mean extra grade points,— 
so many ‘‘feathers in the eap’’ of those success- 
fully executing the projects. The interest of 
the pupils in scientifie subjects was fostered by 
attracting their attention to practical applica- 
tions of the knowledge they had gleaned from 
textbooks. Through illustrations, and also by 
granting extra grade points, the stimulus for 
practical execution of the principles learned was 
furnished. 


1. Fireless Cooker 


Directions for making the fireless cooker ap- 
pear frequently in popular scientific magazines 
or may be found under ‘‘Projects’’ in a good 
science text. With neither of these at hand, 
the pupil can eonstruect a workable cooker on 
the basis of his study of the text, from pictures, 
or from examining a ready-made cooker. 


2. Ice Cream Freezer 
Our ice cream freezer is a composite of cof- 


fee and paint eans. The outside is a discarded 
paint can, asbestos covered, as no wooden pail 
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of the right size was to be found. The ean for 
holding the mixture is a coffee can which, with 
its dasher inside, revolves by means of a rub- 
ber gear arrangement. Soldering and enamel- 
ing—it is done in black and white—are done so 
neatly that it is a delight to look at. 


3. Cameras 


The pinhole cameras are made of serial boxes. 
In one end of each is the pinhole (through tin- 
foil) through which the light from a_ candle 
flame travels to a cloth screen at the other end. 

Our ‘‘real camera”’ is blessed with a regular 
camera lens, but is a paper covered wooden box 
otherwise. A wire with a loop at the end mani- 
pulates the homemade shutter. Package films 
are used in taking the pictures, as the roll films 
are likely to be light struck in manipulation. 

The magnifying lens is made of two large 
watch crystals, whose inner edges have been 
vaselined. They were filled under water and 
the edges were then bound with adhesive tape. 


4. Reflectors and Reflectoscopes 


The posteard reflectors were made of corru- 
gated fruit boxes (one dozen can size.) In the 
‘front end’’ of each, a cardboard roll contain- 
ing the lens was fitted and so arranged as to 
be adjustable to the proper focus. On the op- 
posite end of the box, the postcard was pinned 
and on either side of it were the sheet-tin re- 
flectors placed to direct the light from the elee- 
trie light bulb to the ecard. The light was 
placed inside the front of the box, but not in 


Social Possibilities 


THANKSGIVING DAY SUGGESTIONS 


By Marcaret MercaLr, Assistant, Algoma Training 
School. 


Each Thanksgiving presents an opportunity 
to instill patriotism and Americanism through 
the study of the strong and stirring poems by 
our American poets. John Boyle O’Rielly’s 
Pilgrim Fathers should be thoroughly appreci- 
ated. 

‘*Here on this rock and on this sterile soil, 

Began the kingdom not of kings, but men, 

Began the making of the world again.’’ 

Again the poems We Thank Thee by Emer- 
son, and Thanksgiving by Eugene Field present 
rich food for the second, third and fourth 
grades. Both poems present an opportunity to 
impress upon the little minds the blessings which 
surround them. (These poems are found in 
Searson and Martin, Studies 4.) 


the way of the lens. The picture was thrown 
on the blackboard or sheet in a darkened room. 
The size of the picture varied with the technics 
of the various ‘‘machines,’’ and was regulated 
in large measure by the quality of the lens, 
The reflectoscopes were inspired by a descrip- 
tion given in Popular Science Monthly. It 
showed that a window display could be ar- 
ranged on an upper floor and by means of mir- 
rors seem to be placed, on the floor at the street 
level. Our reflectoscopes showed clearly how 
this could be done, although our displays were 
along the line of cakes and paper dummies. 


5. Telephone and Violin 


The string telephone is a simple contrivance 
of tin cans and taut string and is familiar to 
every one. The triangle is made of bent wire, 
the ends of which are not allowed to touch, 
and a nail is used to ‘‘play’’ it. The cigar 
box violins are about as satisfactory a form of 
project work as any, for a remarkable share of 
tunes can be produced from the finished pro- 
duct. The strings are made of rubber wire or 
gutta percha and the keys are often curiously 
wrought affairs. The bow was not undertaken, 
but our violins could be played by hand very 
satisfactorily. 


These are a few of the many possible pro- 
jects, but these are easily executed and do not 
involve heavy outlay of time or expense. Both 
boys and girls like them, and while the girls 
have more burns and cuts to their credit than 
boys have, they are equally interested in the 
final outcome, 


in the Rural School 


While the primary children are studying the 
poems, memorizing them; reading and having 
told to them Pilgrim stories to be illustrated 
and told in the sand table; the fifth and sixth 
grades through their history work and from li- 
brary sources are gathering material for book- 
lets. They collect pictures from present day 
magazines, and poems about Thanksgiving and 
thus make original Pilgrim booklets. It is sur- 
prising what interesting poems some are able 
to find. Original Thanksgiving stories are also 
written. 

The seventh and eighth grades are busy en- 
joying Miles Standish. A corner of the little 
country school represents a Pilgrim primitive 
dwelling. After reading about the home of 
Miles Standish they are busy arranging one that 
is similar. In one corner glittering weapons of 
warfare and a sword of Damascus. (One of 
our boys carved one of wood.) On the opposite 
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side are placed three large books,—a Bible, dic- 
tionary with Caesar’s Commentaries printed 
on it, and Bariff’s Artillery Guide. A _ pine 
table with a goose quill and an ink horn com- 
plete the furnishings. The platform may be 
changed into a woods for the second scene. 
Evergreen boughs or small pine trees may be 
fastened to the floor. Little paper flowers, or 
better still, white blossoms from some flowering 
plant at home may be utilized for may-flowers. 


On the other side of the stage is Priscilla’s 
home. All that is needed is an old fashioned 


spinning wheel, and one of the upper form girls 
dressed in Puritan style, seating spinning. A 
pupil who reads particularly well should be 
selected to read the opening lines, one to twen- 
ty-two. Thus Miles Standish and John Alden 
are introduced to the audience. After this 
Miles Standish and John Alden converse in the 
words of the poem. (Parts One and Two.) 
The state directions are embodied in the poem 
itself, 


SCENE TWO 
The Lover’s Errand 
The scene opens with John Alden on the 
way to the home of Priscilla. 

John Alden: ‘‘Must I relinquish it all—’’ 

(He stoops to gather the mayflowers to carry 
to Priscilla. ) 

‘*Puritan flowers,—and the type of Puritan 
maidens,—’’ As he nears Priscilla’s home, he 
hears her singing. (See poem for stage diree- 
tions.) The dialogue then follows closely the 
words of the poem to the closing lines of Part 
Three: 


‘Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?”’ 


Order of Program 


Reading of the President’s Proclamation. 
Story of Our First Thanksgiving, 

. Harvest Hymn. 

Pieture Story of Pilgrims Going to Church. 
This will have been prepared for the ,Pil- 
grim booklet.) 

5. Dramatization of the First Three Acts of 
Miles Standish, 

6. An Original Talk. 

This talk will give a pupil the opportunity 
to express his appreciation for the blessings 
that children of today enjoy. He may exhibit 
some of his garden products to show how some 
of the pupils are attempting to make good use 
of their advantages. In closing he may pre- 
sent each parent or friend with a daintily col- 
ored picture or sentiment that is the outcome 
of an earlier drawing lesson. 


—~ ie OO DS — 
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7. Song. There’s a Great Big Turkey Out 
At Grandpa’s Farm. 

The smallest pupils may dramatize the song 
as it is being sung. 

8. Poem. We Thank Thee—Emerson. 

9. America. 

10. A Social Hour. To end all,—a_ social 
hour. The children pass baskets of pop-corn 
balls that have been made during the noon or 
cooking hour at school. As they pass the corn, 
the pupils join in singing, The Popcorn Man. 


‘A COMMUNITY GATHERING 


An Hour With Riley’s Friends 
By MARGARET METCALF 


Last month we considered September birth- 
days as a means for bringing together the school 
and the community. Early in the fall, when 
the atmosphere breathes the thoughts elothed in 
the words of James Whiteomb Riley, a program 
may well be presented that is the outgrowth of 
a study of this well-known poet and his works. 

In our own school during the month of Octo- 
ber we read and studied Riley’s poems and 
stories found in our reading and language 
books. They afforded real joy because they ap- 
pealed to the country boy and girl as no other 
poems can. The pupils could not help but give 
the thought, because the poems were filled with 
descriptions of familiar sights, sounds and ex- 
periences. When the mothers were canning, 
the fifth and sixth grade children read ‘‘Out 
to Aunt Mary’s.’’ They loved it and gave it 
in an appealing manner. We decided that the 
boy or girl who read it best should give it for 
the mothers and fathers on a day set aside for 
‘*An hour with Riley’s friends.’’ 

At this time the third grade pupils were told 
‘‘The Bear Family’’ for a language story. It 
held their interest throughout the period and 
the following day the class retold it. <A little 
fellow who told it in an admirable manner was 
chosen by the other members to appear on the 
program. Pictures were drawn during the 
telling of the story. 

‘Old Glory’’, a beautiful, inspiring flag tri- 
bute, was presented to the class a day or two be- 
fore a patriotic demonstration took place. The 
boys and girls of the higher grades appreci- 
ated the thought and sentiment and after a eare- 
ful study of the poem, memorized it. The girl 
who was chosen to recite it at the program 
‘talked’? to ‘‘Old Glory’’ as she felt the poet 
would have talked. Her message seemed to 
reach the heart of every listener. 

The songs, ‘‘When the Frost is on the Pun- 
kin’’ and ‘‘Little Orphant Annie,’’ were taught 
during musie periods. 
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As a number lesson, the little beginners de- 
lighted in playing ‘‘The Gathering of the 
Clans. ’’ 

The seventh and eighth grades read in their 
‘‘Reading Cirele Club’’ some of Riley’s collec- 
tion of verse and then read for the pleasure of 
the whole school the poems they liked the best. 
This reading was given on Friday afternoons 
as general exercises. In this way we became 
acquainted with ‘*Neighborly Poems,’’ ‘‘ Farm 
Rhymes,’’ Songs of Summer,’’ ‘‘Songs 0’ 
Cheer’’ and ‘‘Joyous Children.’’ For composi- 
tion the eighth grade pupils wrote a short sketch 
of the poet’s life. The best one was given on 
the program. 

The above work afforded excellent opportun- 
ity for the socialization of the recitations. 
Kvery pupil was getting, contributing and par- 
ticipating in a program for mothers, fathers and 
friends. 

The invitations were written during penman- 
ship periods. Thus the parents had a chance 
to judze of their children’s handwriting. The 
program cover’ was designated and painted dur- 
ing a drawing period. The school decided on 
a rose, and underneath it were the lines: 

All the world is full of roses, 
The roses full of dew, 
The dew is full of heavenly love 
That drips for me and you. 
Inside was the invitation : 
Dear Mother, 

Please come to our school Wednesday, Octo- 
ber twenty-second, and get acquainted with 
Riley’s friends. 

Your son, John. 


Great enjoyment was found in staging the 
play planned by teacher and pupils. In order 
to introduce Riley’s friends, farm home, barn 
yard and forest were necessary. An old fas- 
hioned kitchen occupied the middle of the plat- 
form, At the left was a yard. Rails were 
brought, shocks of corn put up in, rows, and 
pumpkins scattered between the rows. At the 
right was a wood of oak and hickory nut trees. 
Large limbs of oak and hickory were nailed to 
the floor and leaves were seattered. Near the 
edge of the woods was a clover patch. The lit- 
tle folk helped get leaves and clover. 

For days joy reigned in the preparation for 
the entertainment. We worked during noons 
and recesses. The staging while simple was ef- 
fective. 

During the program we changed the kitchen 
back to the schoolroom, during which time a 
picture illustrating the poem ‘‘An Old Sweet- 
heart of Mine’’ was thrown upon the screen. 
This picture was sent to us by the University. 
One of the eighth grade pupils read the poem 
while the pictures were shown. 


An admissivu of fifteen cents was charged 
and the proceeds were given to the Red Cross. 

Foliowing is the original dramatization which 
utilized poems and pictures from ‘‘Farm 
Rhymes,’’ ‘‘Neighborly Poems,’’ ‘‘Songs 0’ 
Cheer,”? ‘‘Songs of Summer’’ and ‘‘Joyous 
Children.’”’ 


THE PLAY 


ACT I 


Time: One afternoon. 

Seene: Old fashioned kitchen. Mrs. Farmer 
is dressed as in the picture illustrating Mylo 
Jones’ wife. She is serubbing. 

Mr. Farmer enters. 

Mr. Farmer—I tell you, we had a fine dinner 
at Mrs. Jones the day we threshed for Mylo. 

(Mrs, Farmer stops scrubbing, stands with 
hands on hips, and scolds him in the words of 
the poem ‘‘Mylo Jones’ Wife.’’) 

(Mr. Farmer leaves the house. He goes out 
to the yard, takes his gun, and starts out to 
hunt, but decides to sit down on a pile of rails.) 
(For attitude see the illustration with the poem 
‘Thoughts fer Discouraged Farmer.’’) He 
rubs his hands across his forehead and mur- 
murs, ‘‘ Too bad, too bad, you can’t tell her any- 
thing. Oh, well’’—(He recites ‘‘Thoughts fer 
the Discouraged Farmer.’’) 

(Just as Mr, Farmer finishes the last lines, 
a neighbor, Mr. Stone, chances by and hears him 
philosophizing: He says: ‘‘ Neighbor,’’? and 
then recites ‘‘Wet-Weather Talk.’’) 

Mr, Farmer—Well, I guess what you say 1s 
true. Let’s go down across lots and look over 
our stock. 

(Both farmers walk off through the field.) 


ACT II 


Time: Another afternoon. 


Seene: In the grove at the right of the house. 
An old man, dressed like the man in the poem 
‘‘Old October,’ in ‘‘Farmyard Rhymes,’’ and 
three children walk under the trees, gathering 
nuts. The old man pulls out a red bandanna 
handkerchief and recites in a thoughtful, feel- 
ing way ‘‘Old October.’? When he finishes he 
picks up a few more nuts and the children seat 
themselves under the tree and laugh and giggle 


and whisper. The old man stands near. One 
of the children recites ‘‘Fool-Youngens.’’ Some 


boys enter, and one little fellow shouts (from 
‘“‘The Gathering of the Clans’’) : 
‘‘Where’s the crowd that dares to go 
Where I dare to lead?—you know!”’ 


Boys run in from various entrances. One 
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boy representing Ezry Dunn says: 

‘* Well, here’s one!”’ 

Continue dramatizing in like manner. At 
the end when the leader says: 

‘*And now we march in daring line, 

For the banks of Brandywine,” 
Any simple soldier drill and march may be given. 
The song, ‘‘ What are you going to do for Uncle 
Sammy?’’ may be sung by the boys. The old 
man, who has been listening, cheers the boys as 
do the three children under the trees. 

Old Man—Younguns, where did you learn 
that song? Uncle Sam will be proud of you. 

Boys—At school, and to-morrow we are go- 
ing to give a program all about our farmer poet. 
Will you come? 

Old Man—Yes, indeed, I will. 

(Boys exit. Old man and three children 
walk through the clover. One child picks a 
bunch of clover and holds it up to the old man. 
He takes it and recites ‘‘The Clover.’’ At the 
close all disappear through the trees. ) 


ACT III 


Time: Following day. 

Seene: A schoolroom. The oldest girl or 
boy is the teacher. All the other children are 
the pupils. The teacher calls school to order, 
tells the pupils and the audience about Riley 
and then the following program is carried out. 

Song—‘O Heart of Mine’’ (Pupil or Phon- 
ograph. ) 


Recitation—‘Out to Old Aunt Mary’s”’ 
(Fifth or sixth graders) . 

Song—‘The Prayer Perfect’’ (Pupil) 

Illustrated Story—‘The Bear Family’’ 


(Third graders) 
Recitation-—‘‘ The Imperious Angler’’ (Pupil) 
Recitation—‘‘Old Glory’’ (Older Pupil) 
Song—-‘When the Frost is on the Punkin’’ 
(School) 
Recitation—‘‘ Elmer Brown’’ (Pupil) 
Song—‘‘ Little Orphant Annie’’ (Pupil) 


To Be Or Not To Be 
I'd rather be a Could Be 
If I could not be an Are, 
For a Could Be is a Maybe 
With a chance of touching par. 
I’d rather be a Has Been 
Than a Might Have Been by far; 
For a Might Have Been has never been, 
But a Has was once an Are. 


Moderator Topics. 


An Indian stone dwelling, forty-five stories high, 
has been discovered in the Southwest. Over a 
thousand rooms were found in this great cliff 
“community house’’.—Independent. 
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Book Reviews 


[Continued from September Issue] 
A SEVENTH GRADE LESSON 
Taught by Miss Florence Veldman 
Review. 
A Written Report of “The Spanish 


Type: 
Topic: 
Armada.” 
Child’s Aim: 
tion of an enjoyable story. 
Aim: Set forth in the following 


To read to classmates a descrip- 


Teacher’s 
exposition. 
The Teaching of the Principles of Oral ani 
Written Composition 
1. Appreciate the Elements of Literary Style 

Every teacher should instil in the hearts of her 
pupils a love for good literature and an apprecia- 
tion of the elements of literary style. One of the 
best means of effecting this is through reports 
which her pupils prepare and present to the class 
on the books or the selections they have read. 
Tiese reports acquaint the listeners with a wide 
range of literature, test the reader’s comprehen- 
sion, and make clear to both the necessity of se- 
lecting for a description the telling points of a 
selection, and setting these forth in well chosen 
words and in clear full sentences which have a 
close sequence of thought. The organization of 
this form of a review becomes through practice 
relatively easy for pupils who follow an outline 
similar to the following. 


Outline 
E, The Study of the Book as a Whole. 
1. Title, Author, Publisher. 
2. Preface. 
3. Selection of subject, topic or chapter for 
composition. 
Il. The Organization of the Composition. 
1. Title. 
2. Composition—Four expanded sentences. 
3. Well chosen introductory words and sen- 
tences. 
t. Well chosen descriptive words. 


5. Good concluding sentence. Last sentence 
must give a definite, full conclusion in or- 
der to leave a strong impression. 


II. Study Sentence Structure 

In the beginning of this study the children’s 
sentences may be short and poorly constructed and 
lack the forceful use of expressive words, phrases 
and clauses and their composition as a whole may 
lack organization; but as soon as they appreciate 
and feel the need for overcoming these deficiencies 
it becomes easy for the teacher to motivate the 
study of oral and written speech as well as techni- 
cal grammar. For example, if the pupils wish to 
use a forceful style when they are preparing a re- 
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port on a book of literary merit they can select 
from the book beautiful descriptive words, phrases 
and clauses for the purpose of incorporating these 
in their compositions. 

In connection with this they can make in loose 
leafed note books for future reference, lists of such 
typical adjectives, adverbs, phrases, and clauses as 
the following: 

delicate spire 

blew very boisterously 
on the bank afar off 
after this was done 

he and his sons 


then for a long time 
years passed and they heard 


With these in mind for imitation as well as 
models from Sheridan’s “Speaking and Writing 
English” the class can begin the study of sentence 
expansion. 

As soon as the pupils realize that they can ex 
press in three or four expanded sentences what 
they formerly said in ten or more short sentences 
and thus acquire an individual style, they on their 
own initiative, frequently will write in prepara- 
tion for their oral reports descriptions similar to 
the following: 

Written Review 


Book—Short Stories from English History. 
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Author—Albert Blaisdell. 
Publishers—Ginn and Company. 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada 


The Invincible Armada, as King Philip of Spain 
called his fleet of huge ships, was preparing to 
fight the English because of Drake’s filibustering. 
Queen Elizabeth of England, hearing of the won- 


derful Spanish fleet, armed merchant ships and 
small trading vessels for the fight,. which took 
place in the English Channel. For one whole 


week the Spanish fleet sailed in the Channel, when 
suddenly, in the dead of night, the English sent 
six burning ships into the heart of the Spanish 
fleet. A panic seized the Spanish sailors and only 
fifty-three shattered ships returned to Spain to 
tell of their disaster and defeat. 

Written by a pupil in Grade Seven. 
Conscious of the Functions of the 
Units of Speech 


Hil. Become 


With the study of descriptive words, phrases and 
clauses for the purpose of self improvement in oral 
and written expression there comes a consciousness 
of the functions of the units of speech. 

With these in mind the acquisition of rules fol- 
lows easily. 

Thus in connection with the preparation of book 
reports it is possible to study the technicalities of 
grammar for the direct purpose of improving oral 
and written speech. 


The Study of Wisconsin 


For Sixth Grade Pupils 
By BERTHA M. HAMILTON 


Project: 

A Wisconsin book may be prepared by the class 
to be preserved as reference material for future 
ciasses. 

Preliminary Assignment: 

Bring any post-card pictures that you may have 
of Wisconsin. See how many different kinds you 
ean find; such as, scenery, industries, and beau- 
tiful buildings. 

First Day (Study-recitation) 

To-day we will examine our post cards to see 

(With 


one pupil at thé board, allow the pupils to classify 


under what headings we can group them. 


cards until typical headings are named for the 
study of Wisconsin: Lakes and rivers; Cities; In- 


dustries,—farming, manufacturing, lumbering; 





Government; Education. 
There will be many pictures of lakes with people 


bathing and fishing. Ask the pupils tow many 


have pictures of lakes at which people seem to be 
enjoying themselves. What are such lakes caiied ? 
Let us examine our maps to see where these sun 
mer resorts are located. Lead pupils to discover 
that only south-western Wisconsin is without lakes. 
How do you suppose this happens? Show pupils 
a glacial map of Wisconsin, and lead them to note 
the fact that the driftless area corresponds with 
the area without lakes. 

Minimum Assignment: 

(A) 
consin lakes to see if you can find what part the 
(B) On page 
you will also find something about glaciers 
(C) Why 
have Wisconsin lakes become so popular? For a 
summer’s vacation would you select a lake in the 
Why? 


Read what your text has to say on Wis- 
glaciers had in their formation. 
that will help you on this question. 


northern or southern half of Wisconsin ? 
Maximum Assignment: 
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Cut advertisements from papers concerning some 
of these resorts. Mount post cards and advertis- 
ing material, and be ready to tell about your pos- 
ter. ‘j 

Reference material. The Glaciers of Wisconsin, 
[ndustriai Geography of Wisconsin, Merril. Pages 


33-35-37. 


Second Day 

(A) Recite upon Wisconsin lakes and the ef- 
fect of glaciers on their formation. Supplement 
the information that pupils bring regarding gla- 
cial action. (Merril’s Industrial Geography of 
Wisconsin has pictures that will prove helpful in 
explaining the effect of the glaciers). Make fre- 
quent use of the map in the discussion. Empha- 
size the effect that the location of the lake has in 
determining the scenery, recreation, and climate 
of the resort. 

(B) Spend a few minutes teaching pupils how 
to sketch the map of Wisconsin. 

Minimum Assignment: 

Outline the advantages of summer resorts in 
cither the northern or southern half of the state, 
and be realy to defend your points in to-morrow’s 
recitation. Sketch a map of Wisconsin, and lo- 
cate the glacial section. 

Maximum Assignment: 

Make believe that you are spending your vaca- 
tion at a particular resort, and write a letter tell- 
ing a friend what vou are doing for a good time. 
Make it so interesting that you will induce the 
_ friend to come for his vacation. If vou have 
actually been to a summer resort, tell some of your 
experiences. Bring any snap-shots that you may 
have of your vacation. 


Third Day 

Let the pupils divide according to the location 
of the summer resort they consider the most de- 
sirable, and then debate the question : 

Resolved that a summer resort in the northert: 
half of Wisconsin offers more opportunities for 2 
good time than a resort in the southern half. 

If time permits spend some time in map-sketch- 
ing at the close of the period. 

Minimum Assignment: 

In the debate the pupils will have mentioned th= 
opportunity for hunting and fishing that the 
northern forest region affords. Before making 
the advance assignment, draw from the pupils 
something of the long period of time in which the 


lumber industry has been carried on in Wisconsin. 
Ask: “When you are grown will there still be 
forests in northern Wisconsin? What will peopl 
do for a living when the forests are destroyed ?” 
(rive definite pages in the text and in reference 
geographies that will help them in answering these 
questions. Merril’s Industrial Geography of Wis- 
consin, page 94 and page 101, will also help them. 

Maximum Assignment: 

Special topics: Shifting Centers of Lumber 
Supply. Resources and Industries of United 
States. Elizabeth Fisher. Page 121. How Lum- 
bering Is Carried On. — Carpenter’s Geographical 
Readers. Reference Geographies. How the For- 
ests are Wasted. Conservation Reader, Fairbanks. 
Page 112. 

Fourth Day 

tecite upon the above. Make free use of the 
fiiap. Examine the sterescope views, post cards, 
aud pictures relating to the lumbering industry. 

Minimum Assignment: 

The girls may write a theme on A Visit to a 
Lumber Camp. The boys may write atleme on 
liow We Have Wasted Our Lumber in Wisconsin. 
We will use the language peried today to ou!line 
these themes. Collect pictures that will show the 


products of the lumbering industry in this state. 


Fifth Day 

Read and discuss themes. Select two or three 
of the best ones for the Wisconsin book. Select 
a committee to arrange a poster showing products 
af the lumber industry. After this has been done 
use the remainder of the period for a study recita- 
tion. Have the pupils open to a geological map 
of Wisconsin. Show them the various formations 
of soil. After they have noted the line between 
ihe granite and the sandstone, ask them what 
would happen after awhile if water passes from a 
hard to a soft formation. Lead them to see that 
aiong such a fall line manufacturing cities might 
‘pring up. From the map find out whether this 
did occur. What would these cities be likely to 
manufacture? Work with the class in locating 
these manufacturing cities along the fall line. 

Minimum Assignment: 

For to-morr.w find out if you were right about 
the cities that are located along the fall line 
Where have you studied about a fall line before: 
Practice sketching Wisconsin and locate the fol 
lowing: Chippewa river, Black river, and Wis- 
consin river. Chippewa Falls, Eau Claire, Blac 


s 
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River Falls, Stevens Point, Grand Rapids. 
Maximum Assignment: 
How to Care for Our Forests. Resources and 
Industries of United States. Page 125. 


Sixth Day 

Practice map sketching in class. Discuss the 
fall line and its relation to the manufacture of 
lumber. Use the last of the period for study with 
the class. Have pupils examine the political map 
ef Wisconsin and also the geological map. Call 
attention to the group of cities in the Lake Winne- 
bago and Green Bay valleys. Draw from the class 
ihat these cities are not on the fall line just stud- 
ied, but that they are in the lumbering region. 
How does it happen that so many cities are © 
close together? What do you think has cause’! 
this growth? Have you any post cards of these 
cities that indicate the chief industries ? 

Minimum Assignment: 

To-morrow on page of your text you will 
find an explanation for the growth of these cities. 
Locate on an outline map: Rivers, Wisconsin, 
Black, Chippewa, Fox; Lake Winnebago; Cities: 
Chippewa, Eau Claire, Neenah, Menasha, Apple- 
ton, Fond-du-Lac, Oshkosh, Green Bay, Oconto, 
Marinette. 

Maximum Assignment: 

Special topics. How paper is made from wood 
pulp. Resources and Industries of the United 
States. Page 194. 

Seventh Day 

Have pupils discuss and locate the cities of the 
assignment. Pay special attention to the falls of 
the lower Fox. With the class begin working out 
an outline for the lumbering industry to aid the 
pupils to think of the lumbering industry in a con- 
nected way. 

Suggestive Outline: 

Lumbering in Wisconsin 
A. The Lumbering Industry in Early Days. 

1. Location of forest areas. 

2. Kinds of timber. 

3. Description of the industry. 

Camp-life. 
Story of the process. 

4. The returns from the industry. 

5. The growth of cities connected with the in- 
dustry. 


B. The Lumbering Industry To-day. 





bering in early days. 

Products of the Industry. 

Returns from the industry to-day. 

The future of lumbering cities. 

Minimum Assignment: 

Be ready to discuss lumbering according to the 
Bring pictures of the lumbering industry 
and products to paste on an outline map of Wis- 


Maximum Assignment: 
Write a paragraph telling why school children 


should save paper. 


A DAY IN SPRING. 


When the warm sun that brings 
Seedtime and harvest, has returned again, 
It is sweet to visit the still woods, where springs 
The first flower of the plain. 
The softly warbled song 
Comes from the woods, and wings 
Glance in the sun that moves along 
The forest openings. 
When the bright sunset fills 
The woods with light, the green slope throws 
The shadows in the hollows of the hill— 
And wide the upland glows. 
And when the evening born 
In the blue lake of the sky, overreaching far 
Is hollowed out, the moon dips her horn 
And twinkles many a star. 


An occasional opportunity to try one’s power 
at verse making is worth while in the English 
above poem was written by a 
member of a Freshman English class at Edgar, 








Pages from the W'scons‘n Bock. 


Location of forest areas. 
Kinds of timber. 
The present industry contrasted with lum- 


[To be Continued] 





ALFRED USADELL, 
Edgar, Wis. 
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State Teachers’ Association at Milwaukee 


Watchwords, Inspiration, and Professional Betterment 


All aboard for Milwaukee! 

November 3-4-5, a triumvirate of inspira- 
tional days. 

The Sixty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association will be held 
in the auditorium at Milwaukee on November 
3d, 4th, and 5th, 1921. The program is being 
distributed to Wisconsin teachers. All told, 
there are thirty-two section meetings and 
five general meetings. New section meetings 
added this year are high school principal and 
eencral seience sections. The list of talent 
comprises some of the best in the educational 
field both in and out of Wisconsin. Some of 
those who will appear on the programs are: 

Dallas Lore Sharp, Boston University 

President Wallace W. Atwood, Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass. 

Ex-Governor W. L. Harding, 
lowa 

Prof. W. S. Hall, Evanston 

Dr. T. W. Galloway, American Social Hy- 
giene Association 

Professor Drummond, Cornell 

John R. Howard, Federal Farm Bureau 

Erwin H. Shinn, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture 

Prof. Ernest Horn, University of Iowa 

Prof. S. R. Powers, University of Minnesota 

Arthur W. Dunn, Washington, D. C. 

Lydia Roberts, University of Chicago 

E. C. Rowe, Mount Pleasant Normal School, 


Des Moines, 


Michigan 
E. W. Barnhart, Chief, Service Bureau, 


Board for Voeational Education, Washington 
Prof. F. B. Knight, University of Iowa 
Prin. R. TT. Hargreaves, Central 

School, Minneapolis 
Prof. R. M. Tryon, University of Chicago 
Katharine Martin, University of Chicago 
Dean Roy C. Flickinger, Northwestern Uni- 

versity 

Ella Rusehe, Minneapolis. 

In addition to these there will be leading 
educators from the University, the colleges, 
the public, private, and vocational schools of 
this state, including the State Superintendent, 
John Callahan, 

On Friday evening, Governor John J. 
Blaine will address the convention. The Pres- 
ident has secured the partial promise of a 
prominent national character for an address 
on the same evening, but in accordanve with 
his wish, a definite announcement will not be 
made until ten days before the convention. 

All general and section programs will be 


High 





B. B. 


President of Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 


Mc CORMICK 


run according to a definite schedule, and an 
appeal is being made to the teachers of the 
state to assist in maintaining this schedule by 
reporting promptly at all meetings. All see- 
tion meetings will begin at two o’clock. A 
new speaker will take the floor at two forty, 
and another at three twenty, and there will 
be a brief allowance of time between speakers 
so that teachers who may wish to attend parts 
of two programs may do so without loss of 
{ime. 4 
Community Singing 


The community singing will be under the 
direction of Professor P. W. Dykema of the 
University of Wisconsin, and it will be accom- 
panied by a battery of Meissner pianos. Mr. 
Dykema has made elaborate plans for this 
part of the program. 


New State Song 


On Thursday morning, the winners of the 
new state song contest will be announced, and 
the new song will be sung for the first time 
under the direction of Professor Dykema. 
There are more than a score of songs in the 
contest, and those in touch with the material 
submitted promise that this will be a very in- 
teresting event. 
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Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 

In accordance with the wishes of an over- 
Wwhelming majority of those who answered the 
questionnaires sent out by the President last 
fall, Thursday evening will be given over to 
an entertainment by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. This wonderful orchestra is com- 
posed of eighty-five pieces, and it is directed 
by the distinguished Eugene Ysaye. It has a 
record of twenty-seven years of successful ex- 
perience, during which period it has achieved 
a high place in the musical world. Last year 
it played to 89,254 people in forty-six concerts 
given in thirty-four cities outside of the city 
of Cineinnati. To carry this organization re- 
quires three large Pullman ears and a big steel 
baggage car, the latter for the orchestral in- 
struments and the trunks of music. No musi- 
eal organization in this country has received 
more sincere tributes or more encomiums from 
the music-loving people of this country than 
this great organization. This is a rare oppor- 
tunity for the teachers of the state to hear an 
unusual musical entertainment. 

The orchestra comes to the Association at 
an expense of $1800 for the one entertainment, 
but believing that all teachers of the state will 
support the number, the admission fee for the 
program will be fifty cents to all those hold- 
ing membership in the Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association. Special membership tickets 
for the orchestra will be sold on the econven- 
tion floor by one hundred teachers at ten- 
thirty o’clock, Thursday morning, Novem- 
ber 3d. If the teachers of the state do not 
purchase all seats in the auditorium, the sale 
will be opened to the publie of Milwaukee .at 
eleven on the same day. The usual price of 
admission to concerts by this orchestra is from 
two to five dollars, but it is believed that 
through the co-operation of the teachers of 
the state, the number ean be financed at fifty 
cents. 

< Free Chest Clinic 

In recognition of the services rendered by 
the teachers in the Anti-tubereulosis Cam- 
paign, the Wisconsin Anti-tubereulosis Asso- 
ciation will conduct a free chest clinic for 
teachers during the convention at the audi- 
torium in committee rooms C and D. This 
will be an opportunity for teachers, and no 


doubt many of them will take advantage of it. - 


“On Time” Is Slogan 

The ambition of those in charge of the pro- 
grams is to begin the meetings on time, and 
to close them promptly. This can be accom- 
plished only with the assistance of the teach- 
ers. All speakers have been asked to dis- 
pense with the use of manuseripts, and an ef- 
fort has been made to secure speakers who 


can make themselves heard in all parts of the 
auditorium, 
Magnavox Amplifiers 

President Harding’s inaugural address made 
from a platform erected on the south steps of 
the National Capitol in March was heard dis- 
tinctly by thousands of citizens through the 
medium of Magnavox Amplifiers installed on 
the platform. Those in charge of the conven- 
tion have made arrangements for a Magnavox’ 
Amplifier, which will be used for announce- 
ments and by speakers who eare to use it. 

Every effort is being made looking to the 
comfort and convenience of what is antici- 
pated will be a record convention from every 
standpoint. 

Reduced Rates 


The railroad companies have decided to 
evant a fare and a half rates for the conven- 
iion. The scheme, however, will be somewhat 


changed this year, and teachers will be en- 
abled to purchase their return tickets at their 
home stations. Full details of the arrange- 
ment will appear in the program. 

Will You Be There? 

The sixty-eighth annual meeting is yours. 
Its suecess depends upon your interest and 
support. If you believe that your elected offi- 
cers are endeavoring to give you a program 
full of inspiration and help, why not be there 
to enjoy it? Let us make this session of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, our meeting, 

-~a co-operative gathering of Wisconsin 
icachers for professional betterment, inspira- 
tion, and a right good time. 


POLICIES OF STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION ANNOUNCED 


NEW 


State Supt. John Callahan has adopted a 
change in policy with regard to high school 
inspection that promises to save large sums of 
money to the state without lowering the effi- 
ciency of the department. In the past it has 
been customary to have one set of supervisors 
ior the high schools, another for the grades, 
and special] supervisors for such courses as 
manual training, home economics and school 
libraries. Now duplication of effort is to be 
taboo in all school systems that are sufficiently 
small to insure that one inspector ean do jus- 
tice to the work. The high sehool and state 
2xraded school inspectors are men who are 
thoroughly acquainted both with the problems 
of elementary and secondary edueation so 
that such a plan is entirely feasible. Since a 


very high per cent of the school systems of 
Wisconsin are in this class, it will free the -reg- 
ular city grade inspectors for rural work. 
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Even now these inspectors are in the rural 
fields at work. 

The Department of Public Instruetion will 
aiso co-operate with the University and the 
State Board of Vocational Education in in- 
spection and will accept the reports of their 
field workers. This will again prevent dupli- 
cation of effort and a needless expenditure of 
state money, 


“A HUNDRED WAYS TO RAISE MONEY” 


The Neenah high school is enjoying a new 
Miessner piano that was purchased recently 
from a fund earned by the teachers and pu- 
pils. In these days, when the yalue of com- 
munity singing is so generally conceded, there 
are doubtless many school people looking for 
feasible plans to raise money for musical 
equipment. We suggest to these that they 
write for the free booklet on ‘‘A Hundred 
Ways to Raise Money’’ published by W. Otto 
Miessner Piano Company, 228—3rd_ Sireet, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


WISCONSIN AUTHOR PUBLISHES WORKBOOK 
IN WISCONSIN GEOGRAPHY 

Lynn B. Stiles of Milwaukee, who is well 
known by Wisconsin schoolmen through his 
association with them as a representative of 
Ginn & Company, has recently published The 
Pupil’s Workbook in the Geography of Wiscon- 
stn. 

Elementary school teachers who have been 
puzzling their brains for vital problems in 
Wisconsin geography will weleome this work- 
book for its helpful suggestions. We predict 
that both teachers and pupils will glean some 
new and interesting knowledge about the 
home state in working out some of the prob- 
lems embodied in this studybook. 

Probably no man in the state has had a bet- 
{er opportunity to learn Wisconsin geography 
first hand than has the author, Mr. Stiles. 


Cc. P. BIENNIAL REPORT 


The Nineteenth Biennial Report of the De 
partment of Public Instruction is now avail- 
able wnder the title Educational Progress in 
Wisconsin—1918 to 1920. 

Former State Superintendent Cary and his 
co-workers have prepared a brief synopsis of 
the outstanding features in educational prog- 
ress within the last two years. The report is 
well worth the eareful study of Wisconsin 
school teachers; for a bird’s-eye view of the 
aims and results accomplished in this state 


CARY ISSUES 


within a given period is conducive, if not es- 
sential, to true progress. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
AFFILIATED WITH THE N. E. A. 





Do you know which of the Educational As- 
sociations of Wisconsin are affiliated with the 
National Education Association? If not, you 
may he interested in the following list: 


BeLoir—Beloit City 
Secretary. 

Mac CLArre—Northwestcrn Wisconsin Teachers’ As 
sociation, Charles Beardsley, Secretary. 

—Eau Claire Schoo! Teachers’ Association. Minnie 
G. Syverson, Secretary. 

Fonp pu Lac—Fond du Lac Council of Education, 
Josephine R. Tallmadge, Secretary. 

GREEN Bay—Northeast Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 

_ tion, C. F. Cole, Secretary. 

KAUKAUNA—Teachers’ Council of Kaukauna, Tessie 
O’Keefe, Secretary. 

KeENOoSHA—Kenosha Teachers’ Club, Rosa M. Bufton, 
Secretary. 

LA Crosse—T'eachers’ 
Campbell, Secretary. 
Western Wisconsin 
Sanders, Secretary. 

MARINETTE—Marinette City Teachers’ 
Henry E. Hansen, Secretary. 

MILWAUKEE—Faculty of the Milwaukee 
School, F. E. J. Wilde, Secretary. 

RACINE—Teachers’ Council of Racine. 
Secretary. 

SHEBOYGAN—Schoolmasters’ Association of 
gan, A. J. Sieker, Secretary. 

STEVENS Point—Stevens Point Normal School, John 
F. Sims, President. 
Wavusau—Central Wisconsin 

I. C. Painter, Secretary. 
_ As other associations affiliate with the Na- 
tional Education Association, we shall be very 
glad to.make mention of the fact in the columns 
of the Journal. 


Teachers, Harriet Chamberlain, 


Club of La Crosse, Susan 


Teachers’ Association, W. H. 
Association, 
Normal 


Lillian Hett, 


Sheboy- 


Teachers’ Association, 


ANNUITY BOARD ORGANIZES 

The annuity board of the state retirement 
system met in Madison September 16th to or- 
ganize, The following men were selected as 
officers: 

Frank C. 
nuity Board 

J. A. Merrill, 
school Board 

A. Il. Sanford, La Crosse, Recording Seere- 
tary 

K. KE. Converse, Beloit, Head 
School Retirement Fund Committee 

Prof. E. B. Skinner, Madison, Head of Uni- 
versity Retirement Board 

R. IF. Loveland, Madison, Seeretary of All 
four Boards (Salary $3700). ; 

The board decided that it should be its pol- 
icy to loan out the money of the state retire- 
ment fund in Wisconsin, with the preference 
in favor of farm loans. 


Blied, Madison, Chairman of An- 


Superior, Head of Normal 


of Publie 
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OBITUARY 
Lydon W. Briggs 


Oshkosh State Normal has sustained a real 
loss in the death of Vice-President Lydon W. 
Briggs. For forty-three years Mr. Briggs was 
associated with the school, having served un- 
der the administrations of four presidents, 
G. S. Albee, R. H. Halsey, John A. H. Keith 
and H. A. Brown. 

Lydon Briggs began his educational career 
as a rural teacher. Later he became superin- 
tendent of schools of Kenosha County. — Fol- 
lowing this he served as principal at Racine, 
Green Bay and Manitowoe. Finally in 1878, 
Mr. Briggs accepted a position as director of 
the model department at Oshkosh Normal and 
since that time he has been associated with 
this institution in one capacity or another. 
His long period of service in the same school 
won for him a loyal following among the 
alumni of the Oshkosh Normal School by 
whom he is affectionately remembered as 
‘Daddy Briggs.’’ 

Mr. Briggs died at St. Mary’s Hospital on 
September 14th, at the age of 81. 


1871-1921 


The Oshkosh Normal School is about to cele- 
‘rate the completion of its first fifty years of 
service to the educational interests of the 
state of Wisconsin. It opened its doors to 
students on the twelfth day of September, 
1871, and began its fifty-first year on the 
twelfth day of September, 1921. 

During these years it has trained thousands 
of students for service in the schools of Wis- 
consin. It has risen from the ashes of a de- 
structive fire, and on its fiftieth birthday 1s 
better housed than ever before. 

The celebration will be held Saturday, Sun- 
day, and. Monday, October 22, 23, 24. The 
faculty and students are united in undertak- 
ing to make the occasion worthy of the tradi- 
tions and history of the school. They cordi- 
ally invite its friends to this jubilee. 


Come and see the old school in its new 
dress. Come and help us to give fresh ex- 


pression to the spirit that has governed the 
progress of the schoo] throughout these years. 
Come and be with us in these days of retro- 
spect and renewed resolve. 


RACINE SCHOOL 
ATTRIBUTES OF 
Where is 
like? The 


CHILDREN TO DECIDE 

IDEAL TEACHER 

What is she 
intends to 


the ideal teacher? 
Racine Journal-News 


give Racine pupils a chance to express their 


views upon these weighty questions. Prizes 
are offered for the four best compositions on 
“The Attributes of My Ideal of a School 
Teacher.’’ The contest closes September 24th 
and soon after this the winning compositions 
will be published in the Journal News. Here 
is a chance Wisconsin school teacher ‘‘to see 
yourself as others see you.’’ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


on Schools, School 
By Edward Yeomans. 


Shackled Youth. Comments 
People and Other People. 
“And he looked, and, behold the bush burned 
with fire and the bush was not consumed.” 
Exodus III, 2. The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
Boston. 


Matthew 
Author of ‘‘People’s Ed- 
ition’? of The Constitution, ‘‘History of the 
United States’, ‘“‘A Heritage of Freedom,” “A 
Brief History of the United States’, ‘“‘The Birth 


American History and Government. By 
Page Andrews, M. A., 


of America’, ‘“‘A Play’’, ete. 142 illustrations 
and 18 Black and White Maps in Text, also 
Frontispiece and 2 Maps in Full Color. Phil- 
adelphia, London, Chicago. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

Discipline and the Derelict. Being a series of 


Essays on Some of Those Who Tread the Green 
Carpet. By Thomas Arkle Clark, Dean of Men, 
University of Illinois. New York, The Mac 
Millan Company. 1921. All rights reserved. 

Lippincott’s School Project Series. Edited by Wil- 
liam F. Russell, A.B., Ph. D. Dean, College of 
Education, University of Iowa. A Project Cur- 
riculum. Dealing with the Project as a Means 
of Organizing the Curriculum of the Elementary 
School. By Margaret Elizabeth Wells, Ph. D., 
Philadelphia and London. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

The Pony Rider Boys with the Texas Rangers or 
On the Trail of the Border Bandits. By Frank 


Gee Patchin. Author of the Pony Rider Boys 
in the Alkali, The Pony Rider Boys in New 
The Pony Rider Boys in Montana, The Pony 


Rider Boys in the Ozarks, The Pony Rider Boys 


in the Alkali, The Pony Rider Boys in New 
Mexico, The Pony Rider Boys in the Grand 
Canyon, The Pony Rider Boys on the Blue 
Ridge. Illustrated. Philadelphia, Henry Al- 


temas Company. 

Grace Harlowe with the American Army on the 
Rhine. By Jessie Graham Flower, A. M., 
Author of the Grace Harlowe High School Series. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia, Henry Altemus Com- 
pany. 

Castiron Culver and Other Stories About Schools. 
By C. W. Bardeen. Publisher, C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Aldine Readers, Book Five, Book Six, Book Seven, 
Book Eight. By Frank E. Spaulding, Head of 
the Department of Education, Graduate School 
Yale University, and Catherine T. Bryce, Assist- 
ant Professor of Elementary Education, Grad- 
uate School, Yale University. Publishers, New- 


son & Company, New York. 

The Meadow Folk’s Story Hour. By Prudence 
Gruelle (Blanche Silver). Publishers, The 
Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. Price 
$0.68. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 








Mosinee has a new $100,000 high school build- 
ing. 

Work has begun on 
school. 

The new junior high school at Racine will prob- 
ably be completed by the 15th of October. 

Caroline M. Young, French teacher in the Mad- 
ison high school, spent the summer in Paris study- 
ing. 

The new $106,000 grade school 
Evansville will be ready for occupancy 
ary Ist. 

State Supt. John Callahan delivered the dedica- 


the new Janesville high 


building at 
by Janu- 


tory address at the West Lima high school re- 
cently. 
Indications are now that the nine normal 


schools will have the largest enrollment that they 
have ever had. 

Port Edwards held its seventh flower and vege- 
table show on September 9th. Schools were closed 
for the exhibition. 

Former State Supt. C. P. 
position as a map salesman 
entered upon his new work. 

Because the $100,000 addition to the high school 
at Tomah was not ready for use, the opening of 
schools was deferred for three weeks. 

The Door-Kewaunee Training School shows a 
material growth in numbers this year. Filty-two 
enrolled on the opening day. 

An unusually large number of young men are 
enrolling in the teachers’ training classes at the 
Eau Claire State Normal this year. 

Because of the crowded condition in the Wash- 
ington high school at Manitowoc, the board of edu- 
cation authorized the erection of barracks. 

Adelaide Colbert died at a Milwaukee hospital 
September 8th. Miss Colbert taught for twelve 
years in the seventh ward school at Racine. 

S. D. Mack, formerly high school teacher at La 
Crosse, died at the home of his sister in Minne- 
apolis as a result of a nervous breakdown. 

Because a case of infantile paralysis was dis- 
covered in Ripon, the health authorities decided 
to defer the opening of schools for two weeks. 

The average cost for educating a child in the 
city schools of Wisconsin is $62.72, according to 
the report issued by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


Cary 
and he 


has accepted a 
has already 


County Supt. A. H. Martin of Sauk County has 
resigned from his position to accept a position as 
instructor in the junior high school at Long Beach, 
California. 

It is estimated that the school census for this 
year will show upwards of 825,000 children of 
school age, according to a statement made by 
State Supt. John Callahan. 

The Milwaukee school board is considering 
passing a rule to the effect that teachers in the Mil- 
waukee school system will be obliged to resign at 
the age of seventy years. 

Nora Larson, who taught at Fort Atkinson last 
year, has accepted a teaching position in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. She will teach second grade and super- 
vise penmanship in Oahu College. 

There are about seventy-five children in the 
public schools of Madison who are handicapped by 
defective speech. It is probable that a_ special 
teacher will be provided for them. 

According to an opinion of assistant city attor- 
ney, C. W. Babcock of Milwaukee, the teacher sal- 
ary schedule in Milwaukee established for the year 
cannot be changed during the year. 

The over-crowded condition in the Fond du Lac 
schools has resulted in the creation of two new 
grades, an eighth and a fifth. Additional teachers 
have been secured for these positions. 

Considerable dissatisfaction has been manifested 
at Stanley because the school board decided to do 
away with the manual training department in the 
public schools as a matter of economy. 

_Wautoma has just completed a fine new $76,000 
high school building and Waushara County is build- 
ing a beautiful new training school building at the 
county seat, Wautoma, at a cost of $48,000. 

The findings of the State Mental Deficiency Sur- 
vey indicate that there are nearly 40,000 public 
school children in Wisconsin who are unable to 
compete on equal terms with their classmates. 

Mary Murdock, pioneer educator, died Septem- 
ber 5th at her home in Oshkosh. Miss Murdock 
Was the last surviving member from the first ciass 
to be graduated from the Oshkosh high school. 

Members of the class of 1896 of the old Fif- 
teenth Street School, Milwaukee, held a silver jub- 
ilee at the Milwaukee Athletic Club September 9th. 
More than thirty members responded to roll call. 

Charlotte Nachtwey and Anna Hirt, formerly 
Rhinelander teachers, are walking to Washington, 


D. C. Last year these teachers took a trip to the 
Pacific Coast, walking about 1600 miles of the 
Way. 

5,218 students were in attendance at normal 


This is an increase 
The total cost for furnishing 
for these teacher-students was 


school sessions this summer. 
of 1,200 over 1920. 
instruction 
$135,748. 

The Oshkosh high school is to continue cafeteria 
service for the benefit of high school pupils. The 
cafeteria is operated for service rather than profit 
so that pupils are able to buy a wholesome lunch 
very reasonably. 

Fifteen pupils under twelve years of age are 
enjoying the advantages of the opportunity room 
established in the Webster School at Janesville. 
Since these children come from all parts of the 
city, transportation is provided for them. 

The last legislature passed a law that provides 
for a limited number of scholarships to deserving 
pupils between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. 
A scholarship entitles the holder to fifteen dollars 
a month for a period net to exceed ten months. 
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’ll keep your Floor and 
Desk tidy for thirty cents 
a year. 


The Popular 


VUE-COT 


WASTE BASKETS 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


Not a sieve, but a real container—es- 


pecially fine for the school room— 
Ready to fill your trial order 


of any size 


Why not send it now? 


The Parker Company 
12 South Carroll Street 


Madison, Wisconsin 





Protect Your School Records 


with an 


Underwriters’ 

Steel Safe. Se- 
cure from fire, 
petty thieves, 
and “curious” 


people. 





The Parker Company 
Printers, Office Outfitters 
12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 














AN OPEN LETTER 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


EDUCATIONAL AND WELFARE ACTIVITIES 
SUPREME BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


January 31, 1921 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
2 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


After a very careful examination, the Committee on 
Text Books has approved of the adoption of the following 
texts and has authorized the use of these books for classes in 
Knights of Columbus Evening Schools: 
Course in Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 
Key to Course in Pitman’s Shorthand 
How to Become an Office Stenographer 
Style Book of Business English 
A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting 
The Committee appreciates your kindness in submit- 
ting copies for examination. 
Very truly yours, 
Signed) Wm. J. McGINLEy, 
Supreme Secretary. 


Send for a copy of “Speed and Accuracy” 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, New York 


2 West Forty-fifth Street 


Also adopted by the New York Board of Education 
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Green County has a considerable number of 


teachers who have earned a bonus for teaching 
more than one year in the same school. Thirty- 
six Green County teachers received additional 


money this summer for remaining in the same 
position. 

H. O. R. Siefert, for many years principal of 
the Fourteenth Street School at Milwaukee, has 
resigned from his position. As a result of his 
resignation, Supt. Fred Hein of South Milwaukee 
was appointed to a principalship in the Milwaukee 
schools. 


All bids for the erection of the new county 
teachers’ training school, Manitowoc County, were 
rejected by the board of supervisors and it is prob- 
able that no further steps will be taken in regard 
to the matter of building until the county board 
meets in November. 

The Seneca high school opened on September 
12th with an enrollment more than double that of 
last year. Prin. Dan Gibson informs us that an 
agricultural course has been added and that the 
building has been newly decorated and the steam 
heating plant installed. 

LaVerne Johnson of Florence County was the 
winner in the writing, spelling and arithmetic con- 
test at the State Fair this year. Thirty-five coun- 


ties were represented. Her average score was 
83.6. LaVerne is thirteen years old, and will be 


in eighth grade this year. 

Waukesha has included a course in school bank- 
ing and thrift in the curriculum. One day a week 
boys and girls will be encouraged to deposit small 
savings in school. The banks will co-operate with 
the schools in establishing this course and will pay 
3% interest on all deposits. 

A high school boy at Cornell was recently hon- 
ored by the boy scouts of America. He was 
awarded with a life saving medal given by the 
scouts for risking his own life in a vain effort to 
save the life of a companion from drowning in 
the Chippewa River last winter. 


The new compulsory school attendance law is 
evidently having a noticeable effect in school at- 
tendance this fall. Green Bay reports that the en- 
rollment will far exceed last year, and Supt. O. 
H. Plenzke of Menasha, reports an increase in en- 
rollment of over two hundred pupils. 


Prin. Chas. Dietz of the Green County Normal 
reports the largest first-day enrollment that the 
Green County Normal has ever enjoyed. He be- 
lieves that the increased attendance is due largely 
to the prospects of occupying the new normal 
school building around the first of the year. 


We are in receipt of the Annual Report of the 
Public Schools of Fond du Lac for the year 1920-21. 
Each phase of the school work is carefully con- 
sidered and the numerous cuts illustrating the var- 
ious school activities awaken interest in the sub- 
ject matter. It is an attractive report. 


The Milwaukee Teachers’ Association is plan- 
ning to present an allegorical Pageant of Progress 
the latter part of November. The purpose of this 
pageant is to teach lessons in citizenship and, in- 
cidentally, to raise money for the purchase of sil- 
ver service for the new battle cruiser, Milwaukee. 


The public safety division of the Association of 


Commerce, under the direction of City Superin- 
tendent of Schools M. C. Potter, is compiling a 
textbook on public safety. A state law requires 


that safety measures be taught to children thirty 


minutes each month, and this book will be used 
as a basis for such teaching. 

Probably the school annual does as much to 
develop the talents of high school boys and girls 
than any one course that the curriculum offers. 
W'e are in receipt of ‘“‘The Cooney” published by 
the Oconomowoc high school and we congratulate 
the young people for being able to produce so at- 
tractive a souvenir of high school days. 

The chief of police of Kenosha believes in safety 


first. He is asking the schools to co-operate in a 
plan whereby school pupils will be enlisted as 
traffic police. Five minutes before the time for 


dismissal of school, he plans to have a boy and 
girl stand at each end of the street carrying a 
sign to warn autoists that they are in the neigh- 
borhood of a school. 

Recent marriage among Wisconsin teachers are 
as follows: Florence Johnson, a Manitowoc teacher, 
to E. Todd Collins of that city; Myrtle Rublee, a 
De Forest teacher, to George W. Larson of the 
Waukesha High School; Margaret Van Hecke, a 
Marshfield teacher to John Stephen McDonald of 
Marshfield; Mabel Steele, Ladysmith, to Glenn 
Truidal of Eau Claire. 

Teachers of Wisconsin Rapids were royally en- 
tertained by the Wisconsin Rapids Rotary Club 
on Wednesday of the first week of school. Schools 
were closed at three o’clock on Wednesday after- 
noon and the teachers were taken by automobile 
on a tour to neighboring towns. Following this 
they were entertained at a supper and dance at 
the Biron Community Club. 

Hazel St. Germain of Ladysmith 
ver loving cup for the Ladysmith 
This cup is offered to Wisconsin high schools by 
the State Civil Service Commission for the best 
essay to be written by a student on some subject 
dealing with school activities. Since Hazel is 
only a freshman in the high school, she has earned 
unusual distinction in winning the trophy. 

Mrs. Elsie Dickerhoff Thompson has been su- 
spended from teaching in the Milwaukee schools 
for failure to acquaint the school board with her 
marriage last March. While there is no ruling 
prohibiting a married teacher from holding a po- 
sition in the Milwaukee system, it is against a rul- 
ing of the board to with-hold the fact that one is 
married. Mrs. Thompson will test the rule. 

Fifty Indian boys and girls are leaving the Bad 
River Reservation to attend three government 
schools at Hayward, Wisconsin; Lawrence, Kansas: 
and Tomah, Wisconsin. This is the largest num- 
ber that has ever left the reservation at one time. 
Nearly three-fourths of these are boys who will re- 
ceive military training in addition to their school 


won the sil- 
high school. 


work. Many of the boys will take up vocational 
training. 
Miss Harriet E. O’Shea of Madison, has been ap- 


pointed lecturer in education at Bryn Mawr College 
in the place of Professor Mildred Castro, who is in 
Hurope this year. Miss O’Shea has been doing ad- 
vanced work in psychology and education at Teach- 
‘rs’ College, Columbia University. She held the 
American Collegiate Alumnae Fellowship for 1918- 
1919. and a Teachers’ College Fellowship during 
1919-1920. 


Pauline Camp, Grand Rapids, Michigan, was ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools for instruction 
for the deaf by State Supt. John Callahan, and 
John Shaw of Madison was appointed publicity 
editor of the Department of Public Instruction. 
One of the duties of Mr. Shaw will be the man- 
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Band Accompaniments for Singing 
Patriotic, Sacred, and Familiar Songs 


Wherever people are gathered together— 
in homes, schools, or clubs—city or country 

children or adults—in small or large groups 

for social, religious, or educational pur- 
poses—the singing of our American patriotic, 
sacred, and old familiar songs, which form 
such a powerful bond of union and sympathy 
between all parts of our native land, should 
be encouraged. 

These Columbia band accompaniment 
recordings of forty of America’s best songs, 
on ten records (four selections on each rec- 
ord), were made under the personal super- 
vision of Peter W. Dykema; Professor of 
Music, University of Wisconsin, who ranks 
asoneoftheforemostsong leadersin America. 

Thekeys,tempi, and arrangements of these 
selections are the same as those adopted by the 
Committee of the 
Music Supervisors’ 
NationalConference. 

These’ records 
should be of special 
valueto rural schools. 

Let all 


sing to 


America 
these 


will be sent on request 


A pamphlet descriptive of these songs 


Columbia band accompaniment records: 


The Star Spangled Banner — 


Ae) 


| A-3107 


Good Night, Ladies 

loha Oe—(iilluokalan') { $1.00 
O Come, All Ye Faithful—(Reading ! 
America (Smith) ) 
Home, Sweet Home—(T’ayne) { A-3108 
Annie Laurie— (Douglass) { $1.00 
Out on the Deep—(Lohr) 
Battle Hymn of the Republic— (How: 
My Old Kentucky Home—(Foster | A-3109 
Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young 

Charms—(Moore) | $1.00 
Stars of the Summer Night— (Pease) 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean— (Shaw) 
I Need Thee Every Hour—(Lowry) A-3110 
Sweet and Low—(Barnby) 
Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party—(Secing Nellie $1.00 
ome) 
America, the Beautiful—(Ward) 
A Merry Life—(Denza) | A-3111 
Old Folks at Home (Swanee Ribber)—(Foster) 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home— ( $1.00 
(Lambert 

Dixie—(Emmett) | 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes— Johnson) | A-3112 
Auld Lang Syne—(Burns) ( $1.00 
The Little Brown Church in the Vale—(!it ts) | 
Old Black Joe—(Foster) | 
Yankee Doodle A-3113 
Juanita— (Norton) [ $1.00 
Nearer, My God, to Thee—(Masor 
Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground——(Fost«r) 
Jingle Bells | A-3114 
Love’s Old Sweet Song—(Molloy) { $1.00 
Come, Thou Almighty King—(Wesley) 
Tenting Tonight—(Kittredge) | 
Long, Long Ago—(Bayly) | A-3115 
Silent Night—(Gruber) / $1.00 
My Bonnie | 
Onward, Christian Soldiers—(Su!livan 
Nellie Was a Lady— | Foster | A-3116 
Levee Song (I’ve Been Wukkin’ on ce Railroad f $1.00 
Santa Lucia 








locally may send orders direct to the Edu 


Columbia School 
Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


New York City. 





Teachers who are unable to secure school records 


Department, Columbia Graphophone Company, 











Doors fitted with lock and 
ey. 
Seven shelves for records. 
Reproducer, winding 
crank, and turntable may 
be locked in Pushmobile. 
Either Oak or Mahogany. 


Columbia GraphophoneCo. 
New York City 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Educational Department 





[ COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 

| Educational Department, New York City 

| Please send m 1c followtng literature : 
cational l (« k subject desired.) 

| Band Accompaniment Records 1 

| Children’s Record List (J 

Musical Measurement Manua/ 

| Educational Record Catalog 0 

j Literature and Music J 

I Name. oo. CCCP Corre ccccscscoses 

p NAME. +. ceecreeeereceeecesererenennes 

DROW 2G sins mands iowa Susann TOROS 

| 

| State... cccccccccceccescvnecs Saseweends 

 GEAKS . ncccccccccsecs 88) WE- Oct 
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agement of the office. Assistant State Superin- 
tendent Anderson will devote practically all.of his 
time to field work. 


Just before schools opened this fall, Supt. Col- 
burn of Rhinelander was a busy man. He was 
presented with 275 live boys and xirls from par- 
ochial schools of that city. It is needless to say 
that this sudden addition to his school family 
necessitated rapid work. However, within a few 
days rooms were rented and additional teachers 
hired so that now the new company of school chil- 
dren is absorbed into the public school system. 


The study of music will be an important feature 
in the Oshkosh high school this year if present 
plans are carried out. To encourage students to 
take up the study of music, it has been decided to 
award members of the band and orchestra who 
show exceptional ability at the end of the semes- 
ter with an official O; a half school credit will 
also be granted toward the high school diploma 
to those members who are members of the band 
or the orchestra. 


Present indications are that the Superior Nor- 
mal will soon have a gymnasium. In 1917 the 
legislature granted an appropriation of $30,000 
for this purpose, but building has been delayed 
because the amount has been considered insuf- 
ficient for the project. Now State Engineer J. D. 
Mack has engaged the services of F. E. Johnson 
of Superior to take charge of the drawing of plans 
and specifications for a new building that can be 
erected at the original appropriation. 

Supt. S. S. MeNelly of Lancaster and Prin. Stod- 
dard of Fennimore took a trip to New York by 
automobile this summer. The round trip was 
made in seventeen days. One of the experiences 
of the trip, as related by Mr. McNelly, was a hold- 
up in South Chicago. Their car was stopped by 
men who claimed to be prohibition officers of the 
Government who made-a thorough search for 
“moonshine.” Since no liquor was discovered, 
the schoolmen were permitted to go on their way 
without further molestation. 


According to the report of the August meeting 
of the State Board of Education, six projects are 
to be undertaken this year: 

1. Completion of Vocational School Survey rel- 

ative to industrial education. 

2. The Agricultural Education Study. 

3. Study of Junior Colleges. 

4. Preparation, in co-operation with the various 
educational institutions, a series of bulle- 
tins describing each of the State’s educa- 
tional institutions. 

5. Creation of Public Education Fund from the 
proceeds of the inheritance tax. 

The Hartland schools will give a community 
fair October 1st. It is planned to make it an all- 
day event. 

6. Study of the “private” colleges of the State. 


The school affairs at Washburn are somewhat 
muddled. For some time there has been a clash 
between the school board and the common council 
with the mayor playing a prominent part in the 
attempt to oust Supt. Hulten. With the cutting 
down of the appropriation for the schools six 
members of the school board resigned. Supt. Hul- 
ten holds a three year contract which the new 
board does not seem willing to recognize, although 
it offered Mr. Hulten a contract for one year which 
was promptly refused. G. D. Kuyper and Miss 
Pearl Blanding, formerly of Washburn, were both 


offered the superintendency but refused. The last 
reports are that a Cloquet, Minnesota, man has 
accepted the headship. In the meantime Mr. Hul- 
ten stands ready to fulfill his contract and under, 
the decisions of our courts it looks as if Washburn 
will pay the salaries of two city superintendents 
—and one of Wisconsin’s big schoolmasters re- 
mains in idleness, the schools suffer from the dis- 
turbance, and the children—-what of them? 


BOOK REVIEWS 

K-ementary Qualitative Analysis of the Metals and 
Acid Radicals. A laboratory Manual. By Fred- 
erick C. Reeve, E. E., Acting Head of the De- 
partment of Physics and Chemistry at the East 


Side High School, Newark, New Jersey. Pub- 
lishers, D. Van Nostrand Company, 8 Warren 
Street, New York. 


The Economics of Communism. By Leo Pasvolsky. 
Publishers, The MacMillan Company, New York. 

Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry. By Wiliiam F. 
Osgood, Ph. D., L.L.D., Perkins Professor of 
Mathematics in Harvard University and William 
C. Graustein, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics in Harvard University. Publishers, 
The MacMillan Company, New York. 

A Manual of the Mechanics of Writing. By Ray- 
mond Woodbury Pence, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Composition in DePauw University. 
Publishers, The MacMillan Company, New York. 


Farm Blacksmithing. A textbook and problem 
book for students in agricultural schools and 


colleges, technical 
By John F. Friese, 


schools and for farmers. 
Head of the Machine Shop 


and Forging Departments. Technical High 
School, St. Cloud, Minnesota. Publishers, The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, I[l!inois. 


Effective Expression. A textbook on composition 
and rhetoric for the four years of high school 
and the first year of college. By Charles Elbert 
Rhodes, A. M. Publishers, The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago. Price $1.60. 


A Study of the Types of Literature. By Mabel 
Irene Rich, Head of the English Department 
Missoula County High School, Missoula, Mon- 
tana. Publishers, The Century Company, New 
York. 

The Test and Study Speller, First Book, Second 


Book, Thitd Book. By Daniel Starch and Grace 
A. Mirick. Publishers, Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Fundamentals of High School Mathematics. A text 
book designed to follow arithmetic. By Harold 
O. Rugg, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, and John R. Clark, Department of 
Mathematics, Chicago Normal College. Pub- 
lishers, World 300k Company, 2126 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. 

industrial Mathematics Practically Applied. An in 
struction and reference book for students in 
Manual Training, Industrial and Technical 
Schools, and for home study. By Paul V. Farns- 
worth, formerly Supervisor of the Cadillac 
School of Applied Mec *anics. Publishers, D 


Van Nostrand Company, S Warren Street, New 
York. 
Grammar and Practice. By Susan Isabel Frazee, 


Pasadena High School, and Chauncey Wetmore 
Wells, University of California. Publishers, The 
MacMillan Company, New York. 
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Play Ground and Athletic 
Equipment 


We are the State representatives of 
the well known line of Fun-ful Play- 
ground Equipment. Lower prices 
became effective August 1. Stocks 
are complete and shipment can be 
made on receipt of order. Do not 
delay installing such equipment as 
you require for the fall term. 








Send for complete catalogs 


ATHLETIC SUPPLIES and latest prices 


We are Wisconsin agents for the Thos. E. 
Wilson Athletic Supplies. A complete 48- 
page catalog listing Athletic Supplies for 
out-doors and in, will be mailed on request. 








Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 


Wisconsin’s 


Eau Claire school Supply House Wisconsin 

















Strength-Durability-Economy Sutectibe Today! 


Transfer Case 


welled, ies WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 


erate EDUCATION 


permits stack- 
| ing any height. 








ie sia gana Two Dollars a year 
THE PARKER COMPANY “A Friend in Time of Need” 
12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 














= WHY NOT BUY THE BEST? = 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND BOOKS 


Manufactured by MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
+ (The Good Old Bradley Line) 
- We are EXCLUSIVE agents for the above firm in the following 
~ fen states: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Jow 
Nebraska, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota. 








All orders for BRADLEY materials and 
Books should Le sent DIRECT to us. 





THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


Telephone: Calumet 627 2249-53 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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If You Need a Cabinet Case You Need a 
GOOD one 


Years of Experience Are Back of 


the Cases We Handle 








1 drawer - $ 6.50 
2 drawer - 10.00 
4 drawer - 18.50 
6 drawer - 25.00 
9 drawer - 30.00 
12 drawer - 48.50 





equipped with round rods 


(Prices ncverinclude transportation) 








Library Supplies Department 


DEMOCRAT 


PRINTING COMPANY 


Madison, 2 Wisconsin 














A Steel Bargain 


Four Drawer Steel Letter File 


$32.00 


Why use wood when you can protect your papers with 
Steel at a smaller cost? 


On the floor for immediate delivery 


Same Cabinet furnished with automatic lock 


$377.00 


at 


The Parker Company 
12 S. Carroll Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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Music Arouses a 
new School Spirit 


Music is fast coming into its rightful place in 
the schools of America. Educators recognize 
its value as a recreational force; its refresh- 
ing effect on tired minds and bodies; its bene- 
ficial influence on all schoo! work. 


Music means progress. A good piano should 
be available to every room. W. Otto Miess- 
ner’s Monogram, the ‘‘Baby Upright’’ Su- 
preme is the ideal piano for school use. It is 
Mr. Miessner’s latest creation; a development 
of the small piano originated by him, possess- 
ing tnany exclusive ac vantages. 


Its tone is truly remarkable; surprisingly big 
and beautiful; unsurpassed for school work. 
The Monogram is only 3 feet 7 inches high, 4 
feet 6 inches wide, 2 feet deep. Weighs only 
375 pounds. Easily moved from room to room. 


Get complete information. Your school can 
have a Monogram. The 32-page book ‘‘A 
Hundred Ways to Raise Money’’ tells what to 
do when funds are lacking. Read the coupon. 


The Miessner Piano Co. 
228 Third Street Miiwaukee, Wie. 


Miessner Piano Co., W J O E11-21 eee 
228 Third St., Milwaukee. 

Please send the illustrated Monogram catalog, your 
booklet of plans for raising money and full details of your 
special 10 Day Trial Offer to schools. 

Name 
School 
Position 


Address .......-.- 





Pencil Sharpener 


Back to Pre War prices, each 


$1.00 


Needed by Every Pencil User Everywhere 


Sharpens All Standard Size Penciis 


Will Not Break the Lead 


Send your order to 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 








Paper “Specials” 


Have you bought your supply of Paper? 
Try our No. 2i—Good White Bond, 500 Sheets 
of 84x11 for 75 cents 
No. 17, Fine White Paper for Practice Work. 
500 Sheets of &$x1l for 65 cents 


If you are interested in other grades of Paper 
write for a catalog ‘‘A’’ 


Send your order now to 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 














GOOD TEACHERS GOOD POSITIONS 


This is the motto of the 


MAXWELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Licensed by Wisconsin Industrial Commission 











